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See the world with Oberlin experts as your guides 
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Oops! 
Says 1945 Had Best Team 
Vv 


As a member of the 1945 football team, 

I would like to correct the statement made 
in the Summer 1998 issue that Oberlin’s 
1950 football team had the College’s most 
winning season. 

Under the late Coach Lysle K. Butler 
(the best coach Oberlin ever had), the 1945 
football team was untied and undefeated, 
with a record of 8-0. 

I hope the record was not overlooked 
because the 1945 team was composed of 
Marines and sailors enrolled in the Navy V- 
12 Program. I suggest Oberlin reunite the 
winning football, basketball, and baseball 
teams of the Navy V-12 era. 

ROBERT J. STRAND ’48 
Peoria, Illinois 


Mondelane 
a “Giant of a Man” 
v 
As a sociology major in the early 1950s, I sat 
next to Eduardo Mondelane in a number of 
classes. He had charm, a marvelous sense of 
humor, and a “heart” so big that his turning 
to humanistic causes and the attempt to save 
his country was predictable, inevitable. I 
read the news of Frelimo and Eduardo’s 
leadership avidly and was incredibly affected 
by his death. I know that he died for a cause 
that had become his life—but I also know 
the world lost a giant of a man. 
MORESON KAPLAN ’54 
Branford, Connecticut 


Oberlin NOT 
Middle of the Road 


v 
President Dye’s farewell address to the class 
of 1998 should inspire us all. One small 
phrase, however, reminds me of a common 
misapprehension I shared when growing up 
in Oberlin 60 or 70 years ago—that this 
town is “in the middle of America.” Even 
when riding my bike to Vermilion or reading 
about “rum runners” crossing the lake from 
Canada, it never occurred to me that I was 
on the far northern edge of the country. 
Unless you think of America as extending 
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only from east to west, Oberlin is no more 
in the middle than San Jose, and rather less 
than Poughkeepsie. Certainly in the days of 
abolitionist Oberlin, Southerners didn’t 
think of it as anywhere near the middle! ‘To 
be sure, President Dye does set Oberlin on 
the edge—the leading edge—not the middle 
of the road. 

ROWLAND BERTHOFF ’42 

St. Louis, Missouri 


Please Watch Out 


for the Loners 
\/ 

Judy Chaves’ article in the Summer 1998 
issue rang bells for me. I benefited without 
measure from my Oberlin experience, but, I, 
too, never took full advantage of Oberlin’s 
human resources—wise, interesting, and 
enthusiastic professors and administrators— 
for many of the reasons she mentions. I felt 
young and somehow not worthy of their 
time. Although I spoke up and did well in 
class, I never figured out how to go beyond 
that interaction. I, too, wandered the streets 
of Oberlin wishing for an “in”, and hoping 
for an adult to talk to. I still regret not hav- 
ing formed the close relationships that many 
of my friends had with professors. During 
my first year, my dad was sick with cancer. 
He died that summer, and in my sophomore 
year | dealt with the loss alone and isolated. 
I knew that resources existed that could 
reach out. 

Students may have less access to adults 
than ever before now that most dorms have 
only student staff—well-trained—but peers 
nonetheless; house parents are no more. 
Students who are shy, depressed, or simply 
need the “second invitation” that Ms. 
Chaves mentions may fall through the 
cracks as I did. I urge faculty and adminis- 
tration to be on the lookout for these young 
people. Open the doors for them just a bit 
wider and teach them how to walk through. 
Please don’t assume that because they seem 
self-sufficient that they don’t need a good 
adult friend on campus. Learning how to 
make these connections—that’s one lesson 
from Oberlin that I really could have used. 

ELLEN HERTZMAN ’85 
Berkeley, California 


On Taking Tarts 
When Tarts Are Passed 


v 

I thought I was the only person at Oberlin 
who was terrified of the professors! Like Judy 
Chaves (Summer 1998), I could have used 
someone whose interest was expressed by 
coaxing and a willingness to reach beyond my 
shyness. Could it be we needed parents, not 
professors? I have such regrets about my aca- 
demic performance at Oberlin that Pve been 
almost ashamed to call myself an alum. (I did 
graduate, but I did not excel.) It helps to know 
there are other people who didn’t take full 
advantage. Probably we were learning other 
important things—not everyone is ready for 
college when college arrives. I did fine in 
graduate school, ending up in urban planning, 
and am now at home; my youngest is just 
going off to kindergarten. Chaves’ piece will 
help me truly forgive myself for botching 
Oberlin, and will remind me to teach my kids 
not to bolt when an adult offers coaching. 

ROSEMARY WOODRUFF ’71 

Shaker Heights, Ohio 


A Reminder of 
Roads Not Taken 
v 
Regarding Judy Chaves’ essay in the Summer 
1998 issue, I too find that I value the non- 
academic aspects of my experience at Oberlin 
as much or more than the academic. But for 
years I felt somehow that I “did college 
wrong” even though I[ had a great time and 
learned in so many different ways. I took 
greater advantage of the dynamic, fascinating 
students around me than I did the professors. 
Nonetheless, memories of Oberlin always 
bring the irksome reminder of roads not 
taken, courage not summoned to talk with 
professors, disciplines left unexplored. 

Judy’s short essay on the totality of the 
Oberlin experience, things academic, things 
done and left undone shifted the way I will 
think about those years. | am not alone in 
feeling that I did not take full advantage of 
the resources there. ‘he fact that your piece 
was printed in an official Oberlin publication 


4. 6¢ 


hints that if, indeed, I didn’t “do” Oberlin 
completely right, then such a failure may not 
be a completely personal one. ‘Thank you for 
your fresh perspective. 
JENNIFER COGLEY ’90 
Berkeley, California 


Shocked by Chaves 
Vv 


I was shocked at the article by Judy Chaves. 
I would have been delighted beyond words 
if a professor had written “come talk to me’ 
on something I handed in. I would have 
been on the doorstep asking for an appoint- 
ment. Instead of wandering around looking 
at Victorian houses, she should have taken 
advantage of the personal attention offered 
her. Not everyone is so lucky. She says that 
professors should be more aware of a fresh- 
man’s delicate psyche. What delicate psyche 
is she talking about? In another year 

she would have been considered an adult 
able to vote, drive, etc. I just hope her 
daughter takes better advantage of her 
Oberlin education. 


>] 


BARBARA AMBLER ’48 
Kennett Square, Pennsylvania 


Holiday Cards and Reunions 
Help Close the Gap 
Vv 


Ronnie Cox is right about classmates losing 
touch with each other (Summer 1998). But 
he does not mention that it takes two to 
tango. Keeping in touch over long distances 
and long periods of time requires not only 
time and energy for writing letters (or faxes 
or e-mail), making phone calls, and travelling 
and visiting, but also a mutual desire to main- 
tain contact and friendship. Since people’s 
lives change so dramatically over time, inter- 
ests and priorities shift. I have met many 
wonderful people and would like to keep up 
with every single one of them, but it just isn’t 
possible. I have to choose...make decisions. 
Holiday cards were created, in my view, 
expressly for letting people I care about know 
that I haven’t forgotten them. As for Oberlin 
friends, attending reunions is a fantastic way 
to see people again. What I find amazing is 
connecting with people I may have known 
only superficially at school and forging new 
friendships. Reunions also provide priceless 
time with former teachers. By the way, my e- 
mail address is RuskinC@aol.com 
RUSKIN COOPER ’79 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Oberlin Should Use 
Auto Industry as Model 


v 

We recently read in USA Today that the cost 
of attending Oberlin for one year has passed 
$29,000. In 1967, the total cost per student 
was $2,773. This represents a three-decade 
increase of more than 1,000 percent. During 
the same period, inflation ran about half of 
that. We also understand the college’s stan- 
dards have been watered down by grade 
inflation. In other words, the price has gone 
up and up, while the quality has slipped. 


“Grade inflation 
certainly isn’t 
limited to Oberlin. 
Nor are 
skyrocketing prices 
for tuition, room, 
and board.” 


The Alumni Magazine has reported that the 
College has had a tough time attracting stu- 
dents in recent years. Could this be a direct 
result of rising prices and declining quality? 
Grade inflation certainly isn’t limited to 
Oberlin. Nor are skyrocketing prices for 
tuition, room, and board. We realize that 
many of the factors which have contributed 
to rising prices are necessary, including big 
investments in computers and a long-needed 
expansion of women’s athletic programs. 
Nonetheless, continued price hikes that far 
exceed the rise in family income will ulti- 
mately price the College out of existence. 
We suggest the College administration 
take a page from America’s automobile 
industry: Reengineer the product to bring 
down the costs while simultaneously raising 


the quality. To do this, we suggest the 
administration: 


¢Dust off the budgets from around 1970, 
Next, compare those budgets with the current 
budget, identifying everything that has been 
added that has raised costs over inflation, 


¢ Examine the utility and need for these 
additional expenses and determine if they 
can be done with less expense. 

¢ Determine if streamlined procedures and 
increased efficiency can lower administrative 
and management costs. 

¢ Either raise funds to endow the new pro- 
grams or merge and possibly eliminate weak 
or rarely used programs to substantially cut 
costs. Use the savings to bring down the 
price tag. 

* Revise the criteria for faculty tenure and 
promotion to discourage, rather than 
reward, grade inflation. The cost to do this 
is nothing. 

Do these things and you won’t have to 
worry about attracting students. Instead, 
you'll have to worry about turning them 
away. 

DOUG MCINNIS ’70 

Casper, Wyoming 

ROBERT BURKO ’78 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

ROGER SAUTERER ’79 

Jacksonville State University, Alabama 
ROBERT NAEYE ’85 

Waukesha, Wisconsin 


Holdeman Rescued Alum 
During Bad Time 
Vv 


W. Dean Holdeman assisted me to leave in 
comfort from Oberlin back in 1957, during 
a summer that dried up my luck in the 
United States of America, breaking up my 
dreams, studies, scholarship, my official 
position at the General Consulate of 
Guatemala in New York, and all those 
things that can change one’s destiny all 
together. Mr. Holdeman acted as a god- 
father to me. When I saw the dreadful 
news of his death, I was positively shocked. 
He must be up in heaven. 
That is my wish. 
JOAQUIN MARROQUIN '59 
Quetzaltenango, Guatemala 
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Upset by Grads’ 


Commencement Attire 
v 

In reading the Summer issue of the A/wmni 
Magazine, I felt that there was a desecration 
of the whole institution by the behavior and 
dress of some of the graduating students 
who had to act out their sophomoric ideas. 
This grates on my senses. 

Iam a 1937 graduate of Oberlin. My 
twin sister and I were amazed and lucky to 
be there at all. Family suggested we apply 
for financial aid and we each received full 
scholarships. At Elmwood, a co-op dorm, 
we worked for our room and board. We 
loved everything about the college and were 
so happy we didn’t realize how poor we 
were. (The dime for a sandwich we once 
bought downtown was a true luxury.) 

We had the benefit of Frank Shaw’s 
excellent teaching in piano and Arthur 
Heacox’s instruction in string bass and have 
both worked in music for years. We feel a 
tremendous debt of gratitude to Oberlin and 
the fine people who founded it, worked hard 
to maintain it, and now nurture it. 


“There is a 
difference between 
a milestone in 
one’s life and 
a juvenile 
symbolic rebellion” 


I suggest students with such an attitude 
be offered their diploma in an office and not 
included in the formal ceremonies, and not 
trash an occasion which is meaningful, joy- 
ous, and worthy of respect. There is a dif- 
ference between a milestone in one’s life and 
a juvenile symbolic rebellion. 

MARY ELIZABETH BORROFF 
BURROUGHS ’37 
Coronado, California 
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Vv 
In response to Dr. Stephen Eigles’ 
“Medicine in China and the U.S.” in the 
Spring 1998 issue: 20 years have passed 
since I sat in Professor Wendell Logan’s 
Conservatory office for a lesson in writing 
jazz arrangements. I still remember the dis- 
tressed look on his face when I questioned 
using a harmony pattern which violated 
classical music theory. I found out “it ain’t 
about that...” 

To a kid from the lower East Side of 
New York City, Oberlin was more than an 
incredible world of opportunity and excite- 
ment. There was an unspoken agreement 
upon which all learning seemed to be rest- 
ing—that we be willing to give each other 
credibility to protect a fragile freedom and 
to try out new ideas on each other. When I 
left Oberlin, the absence of that precious 
tolerance hit me like a sledgehammer. | per- 
sisted in committing myself to the ideas I 
loved, no matter how hard I felt hammered 
by the world in general, and entered into a 
financially hopeless but philosophically 
rewarding practice as doctor of traditional 
Chinese medicine (TCM). What I’ve loved 
about TCM is the way it flows from the life 
experience and emotional vitality of people 
the way musical passion flows from the 
hands and heart of a jazz musician. The the- 
ories behind TCM emerged in the way 
artistic principles emerge, in a way that is 
entirely different and beautifully comple- 
mentary to conventional medical practice. 

As a second-year medical student, I can 
see why some physicians trained in the con- 
ventional scientifically-based schools look 
with bewilderment (and disdain) upon the 
empiricists who precede them by five or 
six millennia. [ am certainly no stranger to 
people who view TCM as mere “pseudo- 
science.” T'CM was never meant to be a 
science, just as a jazz musician playing his 
heart out was never meant to render 
Mozart. I love jazz and I love Mozart, and I 
respect Dr. Eigles. Since we are both Obies 
and therefore share an extraordinary and 
important intellectual heritage, I felt an 
impulse to respectfully express my opinion, 
that Western medicine is superb in many 
clinical applications, and “(CM is superb in 
many others. But when it comes to evaluat- 


ing the value of TCM in terms of how it 
measures up scientifically, well—in my opin- 
1on—“it ain’t about that!” 
JONATHAN COTTER ’80 
Sint Maarten, Netherlands Antilles 


Nurse Practitioners Bridge 


Unmet Needs 
v 

In response to Stephen Eigles’ final com- 
ments in “Observations from an American 
Medical Student,” I would like to defend the 
record of nurse practitioners as primary 
health care providers. Since arriving on the 
health care scene in the late 1960s, nurse 
practitioners have provided cost effective, 
competent primary care, most frequently to 
populations (rural and urban) that have inad- 
equate access to health care. Studies have 
indicated health care consumers have been 
equally satisfied by health care provided by 
nurse practitioners in comparison to physi- 
cians. 

Although providing some of the most 
technologically advanced health care in the 
world, our country is still failing to meet the 
basic health care needs of many of our citi- 
zens. Non-physician health care providers 
will continue to be the only solution to help- 
ing bridge the gap of unmet health care 
needs for many of the world’s citizens. 
Imposing our standard of care on developing 
countries is unrealistic. 

A collaboration between physicians and 
non-physician providers should be a contin- 
uing model for delivery of health care 
worldwide. 

CHRISTINE SCHMITTHENNER ’76 
Mechanicsville, Maryland 


TO OUR READERS 
Letters to the Editor are welcome. All 
letters will be considered for publication, 
with preference given to those that 


address the content of the magazine. 
Please limit letters to 250 words. We 
reserve to the right to edit 
for style, clarity, and length. 


TTAPPAN 


SQUARE 


————— 


New Director Heads Art Museum 


Shacon F. Patton is the new John 
G.W. Cowles Director of the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum, the ninth 
director since its dedication in 1917. 
“T think that Oberlin has found 


degree in art history at the University 
of Ilinois/Urbana. She graduated 
magna cum laude with a BA degree in 
the humanities and studio art at 
Roosevelt University in Chicago. 


Sharon Patton 


Bongiorno Marks 
98th Birthday 


Andrew Bongiorno ’23, 
emeritus professor of 
English, celebrated his 98th 
birthday at 
Kendal at 
Oberlin where 
he now makes 
his home, sur- 
rounded by 
friends and 
emeritus fac- 
ulty colleagues. He says he 
hopes he can still blow out 
all the candles on his cake 
when he reaches the centu- 
ry mark in two years. 
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| Word was received at press 
time that Andrew Bongiorno 
died November 28, 1998. A 
Memorial Minute will run in 
a future issue of OAM. 


the ideal director for the museum,” 
said President Nancy Dye. “Sharon 
combines the scholarly training and 
abilities of an excellent art historian 


with proven administrative interests.” 


Patton’s research interests focus 
on African-American and West 
African art. Since 1991 she has 
been associate professor of art 
history at the University of 
Michigan-Ann Arbor and director 
of its Center for Afro-American 


and African Studies since 1996. Her 
numerous awards and grants include 


fellowships from the Smithsonian 
Institution and the National 
Endowment for the Humanities. 

Of the nearly 20 exhibitions 
Patton has organized, three have 
received considerable critical 
attention and acclaim: “Memory 
and Metaphor, the Art of Romare 
Bearden, 1940-1987,” “Home: 
Contemporary Urban Images by 
Black Photographers,” and “The 
Decade Show: Frameworks of 
Identity in the 1980s.” 

Patton’s first book, Memory 
and Metaphor, the Art of Romare 
Bearden, was published by the 
Oxford University Press. African- 
American Art, also from Oxford, 
was published this year. 

‘The author of numerous cata- 
logues, articles, essays, and book 
chapters, Patton’s most recent 
contribution is “A History of 


Collecting African-American Art” in 


The David C. Driskell Collection: 


Narratives of African American Art of 


the Twentieth Century. 
Patton earned her doctorate in 
art history at Northwestern 


[ niversity in 1980 and a master’s 


MARCI JANAS ’91 


Oberlin Awarded Henry Luce 
Foundation Grant 


A prestigious grant from The Henry Luce 

Foundation will provide up to $1 million in support to 
Oberlin, one of just two colleges in the United States 
awarded the grant this year. 

The Luce Professorship Program will fund the 
Henry R. Luce Professorship in the Emerging Arts for 
six years, renewable for up to an additional three years. 
The program was established in 1969 to encourage aca- 
demic innovation and creativity through integrative and 
interdisciplinary approaches to teaching and research in 
American private higher education. 

In its proposal to the Luce Foundation, Oberlin 
explained that the proliferation of digital imagery, com- 
puter-generated sound, video footage, and audio clips 
presents the public with aesthetic experiences as star- 
tlingly new as the introduction of photography and 
sound recording were in their time. 

Unprecedented modes of seeing require new inter- 
disciplinary models of arts education and intellectual 
frameworks for examining the criticism, theory, ethics, 
and aesthetics of new modes of making art. They 
require an entirely new sort of arts curriculum. These 
issues will comprise the initial focus of Oberlin’s pro- 
ject, to be overseen by the Henry R. Luce Professor in 
the Emerging Arts, yet to be named. 

“Oberlin is ideally suited for the position because of 
its rich tradition of arts,” noted Dean Clayton Koppes. 
“Its nationally-recognized programs in art history and 
studio art, creative writing, theater and dance, and its 
student artistic initiatives and collaborations in all of the 
musical, fine, and performing arts are unmatched by any 
other American college and equaled by few universities.” 

A national search committee, to be convened by 
President Dye, will select the Luce Professor during 
the coming year. 
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Joseph Schwartz Retires From Conservatory 
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Joseph Schwartz 


Si Myer, class of 2000, Heidi 

3rende ’86, Albert Stanziano 69, Jeremy 
Denk ’90, and the entire Oberlin College 
Choir spent the afternoon of September 18 
at Warner Concert Hall, honoring professor 
of piano Joseph Schwartz on his retirement 
after 38 years at the Conservatory. 

The three distinguished musicians, all 
former pupils, selected works of Chopin, 
Liszt, and Mendelssohn, remembering these 
composers as among Schwartz’ favorites. 
The choir followed the piano presentations 
with two traditional spirituals that another 
pupil, Moses George Hogan ’79, had 
planned to personally conduct; however, 
hurricane warnings in his hometown of 
New Orleans grounded all flights, and he 
was unable to attend the gala. 

Schwartz and his wife, Florence, are 
moving to their newly-built home in Tarpon 
Springs, Florida, where his new Steinway 
awaits him, ensuring that he will yield to 
urgent pleas that he conduct master classes 
there. “It’s been a long run,” Schwartz said, 
but in some ways it feels like we came to 
Oberlin yesterday.” 

Although giving up full-time teaching, 
Schwartz will continue performing with the 
Oberlin ‘Irio. The group was formed in 
1984 with Andor ‘Toth, professor of violin- 
cello and chamber music, and Stephen 
Clapp, former Oberlin professor of violin, 
now dean of Juilliard. The trio will perform 
in Armenia this fall, and Schwartz is also 
scheduled for a few solo performances, 
including a second appearance with the 
Galveston Symphony Orchestra in an all- 
Beethoven program. 

“To work with the music itself is a never- 
ending source of pleasure,” he says. “The 
challenge is to find the right sound or the 
right gesture which illuminates the inner 
meaning of the work. As I play the piano 
these days, I feel an even closer kinship with 
the color and sound, with the character and 
shape of the music, the balance between its 
emotional content and its structure.”* 

‘Parts of this article were taken from the Observer, 


Oberlin’s former faculty and staff newspaper 
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A Student Perspective: Surviving the Solitude 


A couple of years ago a classmate 
asked me where | was going for fall 
break. I told her I wasn’t going any- 
where. It was too much of a hassle 
and I had work to catch up on. She 
told me how she couldn’t wait to get 
off campus. The fact of the matter 
is, unless home ts too far, you’re hid- 
ing from your parents, or you’re 
broke or in love, there’s not much to 
hang around for. And as almost any 
student can tell you, a big part of 
being at Oberlin is plotting how to 
get out of Oberlin. But despite this 
migrational urge, some students 
always stick around. This summer I 
was one of them. 

It’s common Obie knowledge that 
to maintain academic focus or even 
general sanity, you have to leave 


town. I’m sure the desperate need 
for escape is a feature of most rigor- 
ous academic environments, but I’m 
also sure the claustrophobia is not as 
intense at a larger school or in a 
larger town. The sad truth is that 
there’s not a lot to do in Oberlin. 
Even during the school year there 
are relatively limited opportunities, 
a list of activities that shrinks signif- 
icantly with the onset of summer. 
I’m an enthusiast of lazy summer 
days as much as the next student, 
and I certainly appreciate the down 
time, but a little excitement never 
hurts. No matter how much you 
love your job, it ends at five, and 
there’s nothing quite so demoraliz- 
ing as secretly dreading going 
home. 

During the school year you’re 
surrounded by people who are just 
as bored as you are, and you can 
commiserate or band together to 
find something to do. There’s no 
such teamwork among summer resi- 
dents. At least I haven’t seen it. The 
weird thing about Oberlin in the 
summertime is the lack of people. 
‘Tappan Square on the weekend 
draws a few people relaxing or chas- 


ing children, but not near as many as 
you would expect. And if you are 
easily discouraged, initial social diffi- 
culties may propel you back into 
your apartment, further damaging 
convivial opportunities. Of the peo- 
ple I saw this summer, the majority 
traveled in middle school circles and 
frequented the sidewalk in front of 
Gibson’s, a definite shift from the 
school-year downtown population. 

There are a lot of kids here in the 
summer; camp kids, genius kids, 
cheerleading kids, basketball kids. 
And earlier in the summer during 
Scottish days there were a lot of bag- 
pipes. That pretty much sums up 
what I witnessed during those three 
months, kids and bagpipes. 

From what I understand, a lot of 
the students who stay through sum- 
mer are involved in faculty-spon- 
sored research. [ imagine a lot of 
students were here for the same rea- 
son I was—a good job. And I’m sure 
there’s a good segment of the sum- 
mer student population escaping 
parents or finding true love. It’s a 
ragged bunch. I’m guessing; I 
haven't seen anyone. 

CATHERINE MAYHEW ’99 


Convocation Inaugurates School Year 


L. the president’s Opening Day Convocation, celebrat- 
ed author Maxine Hong Kingston told students and 
faculty that among her formulas for a community, 
learning to live in peace was “deep, nonjudgmental, 
compassionate listening.” Kingston held 
her audience rapt as she encouraged her 
listeners to cross social and cultural bound- 


aries to form one community. 


The author’s popularity among college 


students derives from her focus on the 


recent experience of Asian Americans who have been 
marginalized: the women “who have been historically 
enslaved, and the difficulties lying in wait for the men 
who emigrate to Hawaii, California, and New York.” 


BE HAPPY; 
DON’T WORK FOR 
THE GOVERNMENT.” 


The author described her untiring efforts to recon- 
struct hundreds of pages of her manuscript-in-work 
consumed in a 1991 fire. Starting over by rigorously 
completing ten pages a day while teaching creative 
writing at the University of California at 
“DRINK CHINESE TEA; Berkeley, she hopes to publish her new 
work, A New Book of Peace, by the year 
2000. Kingston read several passages from 
the work in progress, recalling her seven 
trips to China and her interpretations of 
the symbolism and myths still alive in rural areas. In 
her closing remarks Kingston shared her recipe for 
personal peace: “Drink Chinese tea; be happy; don’t 
work for the government.” 
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College Bestows Teaching Awards 


an Cooper, Ronald DiCenzo, and Dennison Smith are 
the first recipients of the College Faculty Council’s 
Teaching Excellence Awards, bestowed by the council in 
late June. Cooper is John C. Reid associate professor of 
expository writing; DiCenzo is professor of history and 
East Asian studies; and Smith is professor of neuro- 
science and psychology. 

“I was flattered to be one of the first recipients of the 
award, particularly because there are so many other fac- 
ulty members who are excellent teachers,” Smith said. 
“Teaching is and should be the most important things 
faculty do at a liberal arts college and it’s important that 
Oberlin recognizes this explicitly.” 

Dean Clayton Koppes said each of the distinguished 
teachers represents Oberlin’s commitment to excellence 
and innovation in teaching. “Jan Cooper has been a 


across the curriculum,” he said. “Ron DiCenzo has gen- 
erated excitement about Japan for legions of students, 
many of whom have gone on to distinguished careers 

in Japanese studies. Denny Smith was instrumental in 
developing neuroscience as a field of study at the 
undergraduate level.” 

Besides the honor of being selected, recipients 
receive a cash prize of $1,000. Their names will also 
be inscribed on a plaque, which will be placed in an 
appropriate setting. 

The College Faculty Council will make the awards 
each year based on information gathered during the 
regular merit-evaluation process, on nominations from 
department chairs, and on the recommendation of the 
dean of the college. Recipients will not be eligible for 
the prize a second time. 


leader, on campus and nationally, in promoting writing 
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io berlin College’s new 


home page (www.oberlin.edu) 
is receiving rave reviews from 
students and alumni. Since its 
debut in September, Web 
viewers have been greeted 
with a brand-new mix of news 
stories and features every 
weekday and a roundup of the 
week’s news on the weekend. 
The site’s “On Campus” 
section highlights events, each 
linking to fuller descriptions in 
the online Oberlin Notes. 
Readers can find stories 


CootaceUs Past Stores Search 


A4nissions & Vintors 
For the Media 


g ! y. 
Ta St etl Colege cant gel 
¢ Me _..f Starting today, news about Obert Colege cant ge 


much fresher than itis right here, Oberlin Onlines home 

page now greets web viewors with a brand-new mix of 

news Slories and features every weekday and a roursup 

ofthe week's news On the weebend. Viewers Can come 

to wwer.obérin.edu for all the mews and informeton of 
Alurnni ithe sori they used to get in the Observer, 

Faculty & Stat Me ne ee ed 


Students 

Students Reach Out 
The Obertin Murtic Coalhon, begunin 
Septernber 1934, is strengthering 
rolationshios betwen the conservatory ard 
the Oberlin community, This shory and more 
ore in thee [glegl ieeue ofthe Concan nis: 
Hows 


Arts & Sciences 


Comtervatory of Music 


appearing days, weeks, and 
months past by clicking on 
Past Stories, while the list on 
Classifieds the left side of the new home 
Events & Calendars 


page introduces gateways to 
PubScations & Galleries ; 


yet more new areas of infor- 


Allen Art Museum mation. 
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By Geoffrey Blodgett ’53 
Photographs courtesy of Oberlin College Archives 


hile roaming recently through five decades of campus 

memories, I had no trouble choosing the most searing of 
them—the day the Kent State murder report arrived in Oberlin on 
May 4, 1970. There had been plenty of angry local moments in the 
Viet Nam War protest before Kent State. The Finney Chapel draft 
test blockade in May 1966. The capture of the Navy recruiter in his 
car on North Main Street in October 1967. The Peters sit-in against 
Marine recruiters while a Viet Cong flag flapped on ‘Tappan Square in 
February 1969. The guerrilla theater classroom disruptions protesting 
a campus visit by Peace Corps recruiters in March 1969. But Kent 
State was different. Psychologically it brought the possibility of official 
violence against war protesters to every campus in America. 

A few years ago I sat on the floor of a Seattle living room with 
a batch of Oberlin alumni from the late ’60s and early ’70s. Their 
testimony was that Kent State was the turning point. Till then 
everything seemed possible. The protests had been working, and 
the hopeful idealism of the mid-’60s was intact. 

Oberlin political scientist Jere Bruner, who joined the faculty in 
1967, captured the mood in a brilliant talk for the 25th reunion of the 
class of 1963. Here is a bit of what he said: “Many of us were caught 
up in revolutionary 
enthusiasm. We lived in 
expectation that what 
before had not been 
possible was somehow 
now about to happen. 
The incantatory words! 
Peace would come. 
Change. Relevance. 
America would be 
greening. The age of 
Aquarius was before 
us... We would make 
love, not war. Classical 
structure would fall 
before the assaults of 


President and Mrs. Carr make their way through a moralistic militance, 
1969 sit-in in Peters Hall. which would give way 


to romantic self-actual- 
ization. ‘Training from without would yield to unfolding from within. 
The kingdom would come.’ 


Then students began to be killed, at Kent and elsewhere, and 
the Movement snapped. 

I was a little older than Jere. I never thought I knew what was 
going to happen next in the 1960s. One of my early students was 
Rennie Davis, later famous ; among the Chicago Seven. One day in my 
office we talked about democratic possibilities. In my 1950s wisdom 


I suggested that he read Reinhold Niebuhr on democr: acy. Instead he 


went off to help ‘om Hayden organize Students for a Democratic 
society. I was blindsided by the likes of Rennie Davis and by the war 
10 


and by all the protest. I did learn a lot from my fellow historian Ron 
Suny, the main faculty mentor to Oberlin protesters after his arrival in 
1968. Ron’s guidance of the campus left through the Kent State crisis 
was crucial in curbing a disruptive local backlash against the murders. 
In contrast to Ron and Joe fb was BANOS EY a puzzled observer. 

2 EP On the night of the murders 
Finney Chapel filled for an angry 
protest. Since I wondered what 
was going to happen next, I went 
to the Chapel and stood by the 
back wall to listen. The rhetoric 
was as passionately revolutionary 

= ee, as any I had ever heard, and the 
Students march to city hall following a 1967 shouted responses were loud and 
demonstration against U.S. Navy recruiters. © hot. Then an eyewitness from 

Kent State was brought to the 
stage to tell what he had seen. I remember his concluding words exact- 
ly: “If you want to make a revolution, you’ve got to be prepared to 
die.” After that you could have heard a pin drop. 

The war and various student protests against it, increasingly styl- 
ized and media-tuned, continued. But I think that for Oberlin at 
least, something ended that night in Finney. Talk of revolution was 
still on the tongue, but it seemed less firm in its conviction. 


M eanwhile the faculty debated whether to take an “institutional 
stand” against the war. Campus polls showed that an 
overwhelming majority of faculty and students opposed the war, 

but many professors, along with President Carr, mistrusted a formal 
stand as a cramp on freedom of inquiry. Others felt such a stand 
would be merely symbolic. To this latter objection a student 
spokesman, freshman Lee Fisher, made an apt reply. While a resolu- 
tion against the war might well be symbolic, he said, the faculty 
should not reject one symbol in favor of another—the ivory tower— 
but should decide which was more important. In the end an anti-war 
resolution passed with the understanding that each faculty member 
could sign on or not as he or she decided. 

The day after the shootings Oberlin suspended its normal aca- 
demic year. A “Liberation College” of lectures, debates, and orga- 
nizing committees used the time before commencement to condemn 
the war and study its origins. Meanwhile 250 students led by the 
Conservatory’s Robert Fountain went to Washington to perform 


Mozart’ Requiem in Washington Cathedral. Graduating seniors 


voted not to wear caps and gowns to their commencement, which 
was a brief and solemn ceremony addressed by Jesse Jackson. It was 
Bob Carr’s last public appearance as college president. At the end of 
the summer Bobby Fuller succeeded him. A new era in Oberlin his- 
tory began, and we all wondered what was going to happen next. 


Historian’s Notebook is a new column that will reflect upon parts of 
Oberlin College history. GEOFFREY BLODGETT is the Danforth 
Professor of History at Oberlin. 
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Fall Alumni Council Meeting — September 1998 


Rich Orloff 73 receives the Alumni Association’s 


first Distinguished Service Award during 
Alumni Council Weekend. 


Oberlin’s annual Fall Alumni Council Meeting 
drew more than 180 alumni to campus to 
renew friendships, report on their activities on 
behalf of the College, and concentrate on the 
weekend’s theme: Student Life. The group 
gathered Friday, September 11th for dinner 
and to hear from Board of Trustees Chairman 


Bill Perlik ’48 and President Nancy Dye. 
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by Midge Wood Brittingham ’60 


Richard Orloff Honored 


A highlight of the evening’s program was 
the presentation of the first Distinguished 
Service Award to playwright Richard Orloff 
73 by Alumni Association president Peter 
Kirsch ’79. Rich was honored for outstand- 
ing, sustained, and unique contributions to 
the Oberlin College Alumni Association, 
including his work as class president and 
reunion planner, class agent, and co-chair 

of the successful Vietnam Era Reunion. Rich 
wrote a play, Days of Possibilities, which was 
performed for that reunion and again at the 
1990 Commencement/Reunion Weekend. 

Last year Rich returned during Winter 
Term to conduct playwriting workshops for 
students that culminated in three evenings 
of one-act presentations of the students’ 
work. During Alumni Council Weekend, 
he organized a staging of three of the 
student plays. 

The dinner ended on a festive note with 
an Oberlin songfest, and a stalwart group 
remained on into the evening to sight read 
several choruses of Handel’s Elijah, directed 
by Hugh Floyd, assistant professor of 
choral directing. 

Throughout the weekend, various 
alumni groups met with campus staff mem- 
bers: Midge Wood Brittingham ’60 and 
Margaret Sahs Erikson ’62 gathered with 
reunion planners while Rachel ‘Tansey joined 
with reunion gift committees. Claudia Jones 
met with class agents; Dale Preston ’83 
gathered the regional coordinators; and staff 
from the admission’s office joined admis- 
sions recruiter coordinators. Oberlin’s class 
presidents, meanwhile, learned about the 
upcoming capital campaign and new initia- 
tives in student life and services. 


Board Members 
Acknowledged 

During the Sunday morning business meet- 
ing, the Council recognized two retiring 
members of the executive board, Past 
President Danette DiBiasio Wineberg °68 


and at-large executive board member 
William Loerke ’42. Diane Kenty ’77, 
former chair of the admissions advisory 
committee, was named president-elect of the 
Association, and Clyde Owan ’79 was re- 
elected treasurer. Leanne Cupp Wagner ’76 
was elected to the executive board as chair of 
the admissions advisory committee. 


And More Alumni Awards... 
Among the weekend’s highlights was the 
presentation of nine Volunteer of the Year 
Awards to members of the Alumni Council. 
Susan Schwarz Rudzinski ’85 (/eft) was 
honored for her work as a coordinator of 
the Chicago Recruiting Network. She also 
serves on the admissions advisory committee 
and was a writer and editor of the new coor- 
dinator’s handbook. 

Cecilia Brady, Mirla Agnir, and Ellen 
Hertzman, all ’85 (L to R, below) were hon- 
ored with the Class Agent of the Year Award. 
Each of the women supports the Oberlin 
Fund, and their class newsletter, with its 


fresh and creative graphics, helped raise the 
class participation rate by 9.5 points. 


Another group effort was recognized 
with the Class President of the Year 
Awards, presented to Carl Brown ’67, Ted 
Gest ’68, Biz Glenn Harralson ’69, and 
Gideon Schein ’68. Each worked diligent- 
ly on the class reunion and gift committee, 
chaired by Schein. Using their classmates 
as panelists, the cluster coordinated two 
successful Commencement symposia: “Are 
the Washington News Media and the 
Independent Counsel Kenneth Starr Out 
of Control?” and “Keeping the Dream 
Alive: ‘Translating Activism from the ’60s 


to the ’90s.” Ted and Biz will remain with 
the Alumni Council as co-class agents for 
their respective classes, while Gideon 
serves as the new class president. 

Keeping Obies connected with their 
alma mater 2,355 miles away is no easy 
task, especially when com- 
peting with warm ocean 
breezes and lots of sun- 
shine. Nevertheless, 
Karen Gunther ’92 
(left) has revived 
Oberlin’s San Diego 

=| alumni, and organized 
an alumni outing to the famed San Diego 
Zoo. Karen was awarded the Regional 
Coordinator of the Year Award. 
The College and the Alumni 


Association were generous with their 


praise of all volunteers who work on 
behalf of Oberlin. 

Prior to the traditional question-and- 
answer period with President Nancy Dye 
on Sunday morning, Mike Muska, the 
recently-hired athletic director, moderated 
a panel discussion on new directions in 
athletics. The panel featured Heather 
Hogan, professor of history and chair of 
the General Faculty Athletics Committee; 
Anne Gilbert 91, head women’s basket- 
ball coach; and Jason Ross, first-year foot- 
ball player. 
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News 


Alumni 


A panel of alumni working in the fields of science and 
medicine addressed students exploring such careers. 


Alumni Student 
Exchange 


I. was a picture-perfect Saturday and the 
mid-afternoon sunshine was no invitation 
to head indoors. Still, 
200 Oberlin students 
resisted temptation and 
took advantage of the 
College’s first Alumni-— 
Student Exchange on 
September 12, attending 
career panels and practice 
Sonja Herbert 91 interviews conducted by 77 
Alumni Council volunteers. 

Sponsored by the Office of Career 


OLA Hosts HIV Panel Discussion 


A panel discussion on new and develop- 
ing issues relating to HIV/AIDS will be 
hosted by Oberlin Lambda Alumni (OLA) 
on Thursday, February 18, 1999. The 
event will kick off the on-campus winter 
meeting of the Lambda steering commit- 
tee, which all alumni are invited to attend. 
Panelists will include Phil Wilson, 
co-founder of the Black Lesbian/Gay 
Leadership Forum and policy advisor 
to the White House; Peter Staley ’83, 
activist, founding director of the 
‘Treatment Action Group, and board 


member for the American Foundation for 
AIDS Research; and Jeff Levi ’75, senior 
research staff scientist on Health Policy 
Research at the George Washington . 
University Medical Center and former 
deputy director of the Office of National 
AIDS Policy at the White House. 


Services and the Oberlin Alumni 
Association, the event allowed alumni 

to share with students their personal and 
professional experiences in the fields of 
business, communications, law, govern- 
ment, arts, non-profits, science, and 
medicine. Some students attended panels 
addressing the realities of working abroad 
or in major metropolitan areas, while 
others met individually with alumni for 
practice job interviews. 

Wendy Smith Miller, director of Career 
Services, said she received very positive 
comments from the students, and that the 
event will be considered again for next year. 


You can contribute 
to the well-being 
of the Oberlin Campus 


If you are an HIV+ alumnus/a, you can 
help raise HIV/AIDS awareness at 
Oberlin by sharing your image, 
thoughts, and experiences. 


Oberlin Lambda Alumni are 
spearheading an HIV/AIDS 
awareness campaign at Oberlin 
and are producing a poster 
featuring photographs and brief 
messages from HIV positive alumni. 
We are seeking a diverse group of 
participants; women are particularly 
encouraged to volunteer. 


Volunteers will bear no cost for 
professional photography. If you would 
like to participate, please contact 
John R. Smith ‘88 at 
johnrsmith@mindspring.com 
or (619) 298-3241 
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Oberlin Legacies 


Oberlin’s newest first-year class includes 22 
legacies—incoming students who are the 
children of Oberlin alumni. These parents 
and students were welcomed by President 
Dye during the Alumni office’s annual lega- 
cy luncheon held August 27, after which 
they gathered for a group photograph. 
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Front Row (L to R): E. Naomi Twery, Cassandra Orgren, 
Katya C. Mehta, Talia Rubinow, Lucy Brosgart, Joe Gross *67, 
and Lea Morgenstern. Second Row (L to R): Mark Twery ’72, 
Megan Rudesill, Roy Ogren °67, Linda Hotchkiss Mehta ’72, 
Abigail Moller, Diana Paksarian, Stefanie Sugar, and Deidre 
Schupack Carr *68. Third Row (L to R): Catherine Lindsey 
Kramer, Eben Lieberman, Peter Lieberman 759, Ellen Stewart, 
Steven Sugar 65, Dolph Vanderpol ’72. Fourth Row (L to R): 
John Kramer "64, Douglas Carr *68, Mark Stewart ’69, 
Richard Morganstern °66, Thomas Moller ’61, and Euthemia 
Matsoukas “64. (First-year Oberlin legacies not pictured: 
Peter Cairns, Hilary Carr, Lila Elliott, Sarah Green, Jacob 
Kramer-Duffield, Laura Mostow, Emily Rosen, Emily Vanderpol, 
and Alexander Zorach.) 


Regional Events 


the Underground Railroad sculpture 
In Celebration between Baldwin and Talcott halls, a “heal- 


° ; ing garden” full of plants that proved 
Bt Seay poche useful for slaves on the road to freedom. 
erlin alu 


area enjoyed the elegant gardens and 
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house of the Holden Chicago Serve-a-Thon 

Arboretum’s Lantern More than 40 Chicago-area alumni met for 

Court, where they were a day of community service work, pitching 5. S. se 

treated to a slide lecture in at a food depository, an environmental Incoming students and their parents meet with the 

and special garden tour organization, a café that serves the homeless, — Qberlin Alumni Club of Washington, D.C. 

given by the College’s a cat shelter, and a residency for people with 

manager of grounds, HIV. As an added perk, alumni enjoyed A Proper Send-Off 

Dennis Greive (left). afternoon massages provided by massage Incoming students from the Class of 2002 

Greive came to Oberlin from the therapist Walter Miller ’84. “A lot of and their parents were warmly greeted by 

Smithsonian Institution in Washington, alumni said they felt volunteer service to the Oberlin Alumni Club of Washington, 
D.C., where he managed the grounds of be missing in their lives,” said Barb Distler, | D.C., for a meet-and-eat picnic lunch 
the nation’s most distinguished museums. ’84, the Chicago Chapter’s co-regional coor- — August 15th. ‘The pot-luck fare was provid- 
At Oberlin, he involved hundreds of stu- dinator. “Many said it brought back the ed by the 25 attending alumni who shared 
dents in the creation of a new butterfly Oberlin days to be working side-by-side stories about beginning their career prepara- 
garden, an herb garden, and, to highlight with others to help others.” tions at Oberlin. 
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Rem em biptitiiee ss 098 


Charles 
Finney 


By WiLiarD WarCcH 731 


Willard Warch taught 
music theory and cello at the 
Conservatory from 1941 until 
his retirement in 1975. He 
enjoyed, during his last years 
of teaching, hearing the tales 
of former president Charles 
G. Finney, whose influence, 
says Warch, shapes Oberlin 
still because of the unique 
degree of power he put into 
the hands of the faculty. 


A young Willard Warch 
poses with his cello in 1929. 
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t was 1832 when the idea of an Oberlin College and 
colony originated. John Jay Shiperd, pastor of the Elyria 
First Presbyterian Church, and his friend Philo 

Stewart decided to found “A new Jerusalem, a city 
without sin, in the wilderness.” In 1833 the 
Oberlin Collegiate Institute opened to 30 
scholars, but, in just two years, the Institute 
went broke. Oberlin was rescued from this 
catastrophe by New York abolitionist business- 
man Arthur Tappan on the conditions that 
revivalist Charles Grandison Finney be 
named professor of theology and that 
African-Americans be admitted as stu- 
dents on equal terms with whites. 

As a young man Charles Finney was 

a worldly lawyer. He was fond of dancing, 
had a fine tenor voice, and played the cello. 


way, he called out to her, “Good morning, 
Like Saul on the road to Damascus, he had a___“harles Grandison Finney daughter of the Devil,” whereupon she answered 
three-day experience in 1821 that transformed sweetly, “Good morning, Father.” 
him into a fiery and extraordinarily effective evangelist— 
the Billy Graham of his day. During a 1992 conference 
in Oberlin celebrating the bicentennial of Finney’s birth, 
theologian Martin Marty said, “Had I a Mount 


himself to Finney’s perfectionist satisfaction. The congre- 
gation allegedly learned this on one famous occasion when 
Finney’s prayer concluded: “Oh, Lord, bless Brother 
Morgan. He is the most talented of all of us. And, 
Lord, thou knowest, too, how lazy he is!” 
Another Finney anecdote has been told 
in several variations, the most likely coming 
from Emeritus Professor George T. Jones ’20, 
who died last March at the age of 100. A young 
widow left on a farm to care for a household of 
children was separated from downtown Oberlin 
by a muddy and difficult road. She decided to 
don a pair of men’s trousers and ride into town. 
Finney saw the young woman and reproved her 
for riding her horse astride. Sometime later, 
when he saw her riding again in the same 


The First Female Minister 


Survives Finney’s Onslaught 
Rushmore in which to carve four evangelists’ heads, I Oberlin historians may recognize the name of Antoinette 
would choose Jonathan Edwards, Dwight Moody, Billy — Brown, the young woman who arrived at Oberlin 1846 to 
Graham, and Charles G. Finney.” 


study for the Christian ministry against stout opposition 
from most members of the male Oberlin faculty. She 


described the situation in these words: “Professor Morgan 


The Prayerful Postscripts 


was my teacher and he said, ’Antoinette, if | had the power 
A folktale concerning Finney and his urgent task of to stop you I certainly would, but as I have not that power, 
saving souls involves the Oberlin church choir’s per- I will do all I can to give you a good training,’ which he 
formance of the hymn “Tallis Canon.” For Finney, did. Professor Finney, who taught theology, would shake 
who was named pastor of the church shortly after our names together in a hat and draw them out at random, 
his arrival at Oberlin, the Christian message of the and each student spoke as long as he or she could on the 
lyrics was more important than the music. In this subject in hand,” the young woman continued. “This 
hymn, the sopranos sang the first phrase as the method taught us to be ready and self-possessed. When 
tenors, altos, and basses took the same words an Professor Finney heard me give my reasons for wishing to 
octave lower, each one a measure behind. In his become a minister, he said, "Undoubtedly some women 
prayer following the anthem, Finney was not sim- have been called (by God) to preach in the past.’ 
ply asking them to improve their diction when he “The faculty finally decided that I might be allowed to 
added, “Oh Lord, bless the choir. Thou knowest act upon my own responsibility. The first Mrs. Finney used 
what they have been singing about. We do not.” to argue and beg me to give up the idea. She said, ’Would 
Because Finney was frequently absent for you set your opinion against all those learned and wise 
weeks or even months at a time leading revivals in men?’ The second Mrs. Finney was very liberal and said, 
England and begging money for Oberlin, assistant Antoinette, always follow your own convictions.” And so 


pastor John Morgan was in charge of running the she did, and became the first woman in the United States 
church’s affairs. Morgan did not always acquit 


to be ordained in the Protestant ministry. 
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Vying for Brides 

Among Finney’s students in the 1840s was 
the future Ohio state senator James 
Monroe who later returned to his alma 
mater to teach. Monroe, desiring to remar- 
ry, thought it wise to consult his colleague. 
He told Finney that he had made a list of 
three eligible ladies and said he would 
would like his advice. Monroe named his 
first choice, to which Finney replied, 
“Totally unsuitable,” and, before his friend 
could name a second choice, interjected, 
“Have you considered my daughter, Julia?” 
Julia Finney at that time was her father’s 
hostess and had a temperament much like 
his own. Monroe did consider Julia, who 
was much younger than he, and married 
her. Shortly after their wedding, Finney 
married the lady he had pronounced 
“totally unsuitable” for Monroe. 


An 1857 daguerreotype of Oberlin professors James 
Fairchild, John Morgan, and James Monroe. 


Finney Not First President 
Many people believe that Charles Finney 
was Oberlin’s first president, a distinction 
actually belonging to Asa Mahan. Finney 
followed Mahan as president of the 
College from 1851 until 1866. He contin- 
ued his pastorship at the church until 
1872, occasionally lecturing at the 
College until his death in 1875. 


Witiarp Warcu and his wife, 
Polly Hawke Warch ’ 
at Oberlin. 


35, reside at Kendal 


Coming 
THE OBERLIN 
On-Line Community 


Coming back to campus, 
virtually, and interacting 

_ with other Obies from 

around the world will soon 

be a simple click on your 

__ Internet web browser. 

_ Welcome to the cyberworld 
_ of Oberlin College! 


You can receive a 
free, permanent e- 


Next spring, we'll be 
launching the Oberlin On- 
line Community — a cam- 
pus in cyberspace — 
where you'll find old 
friends, network for jobs, 

_ chat with alumni, students, 
and faculty, and get the /at- 
_est news about Oberlin. It 
will all be on the Internet, 
accessible only by Oberlin 
_ alumni from our new Home 
Page with your personal 

_ password. 


mail address that will identify you as an 
Obie and enable your friends to easily 
stay in touch. Your Oberlin e-mail addre 
is simple—it will supplement and work — 
with any existing e-mail service you 
already have. 


An expanded Career 
Center will allow you to — 
post yourresume and _ 
search through job opportunities. 


And that's not all. You. 
can create your own 
Personal Home Page and... 


..advertise your own 
products and services 
for sale through our exclusive Yellow - 
Pages.” 


Visit the Alumni Association's Home 
(www.oberlin.edu/~alumassc) and wat 
your mail to learn how you can take 
advantage of the Oberlin On-Line . 
Community. For more information, con- 
tact the Alumni Office at (440) 775-8692 
by e- “mail at alumoffc@ais. ober! in.edu 
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Issued 


aaa: 


Please send news of your recently published book along with a review copy, if possi- 


ble, to “Issued,” Oberlin Alumni Magazine. We'll present your review copy to the 


Oberlin College Library as a gift from you once your news has been published. 


For the Love of Teaching: 
And Other Reasons Teachers Do 
What They Do 
By IRA D. SHULL ’86 
VanderWyk and Burnham, 1998 

In interviewing 54 teachers of all grade levels, 
states, and disciplines, Ira 
Shull poses the question, 
. (Pe why do you teach? Divided 

hecices Penatias into seven categories includ- 
ing Life Work, Connection, 
Adventure, and Love, each 
teacher shares personal expe- 
riences and feelings toward 
the profession. Rather than a 
definitive statement of what 
teaching is, the book offers a 
collection of individual sto- 
ries and motivations. Shull was a creative writing 
major at Oberlin and lives with his wife in Shirley, 
Massachusetts. 
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Illusions of Opportunity: 
The American Dream in Question 
By JoHn E. ScHwarz ’61 
WW. Norton and Company, 1997 

How illusive is the American dream? Reviewed in 
the New York Times and nominated for the 1998 
Pulitzer Prize, I//usions of Opportunity offers original 
new research, demonstrating how and why oppor- 
tunities have been shrinking for the American fam- 
ily. Schwarz’s work uncovers an intranational lack 
of jobs that could support a family comfortably and 
explains the social problems arising from this con- 
dition. Rooted in a belief that all Americans should 
be able to support themselves, their families, and 
their communities, I//usions of Opportunity rejects 
political leaders’ proclamations of increasing pros- 
perity and compares the opportunity to achieve the 
American dream with the number of people vying 
for it. Schwarz, a professor of political science at 
the University of Arizona in Tuscon, is the author 
of America’s Hidden Success: A Reassessment of Twenty 
Years of Public Policy and coauthor of The Forgotten 
Americans. 


Fifty Years of Change in The 
Caribbean/Cincuenta Anos de 
Cambio en El Caribe 
By Tuomas Matuews ’49 
Amigo del Hogar, 1996 
This is a comprehensive autobiography of 
Mathews’ life and travels as he reflects upon 50 
years of living in Caribbean. Fifty Years of Change 
in the Caribbean in English a Spanish translation 
and documents the physical and social/community 
changes in the collective mind of the population. 
Mathews describes the impact of the outside 
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world and the changes within the islands that have 
occurred because of increased travel and tourism. 
The author was born in Bloomington, Indiana, but 
considers the Caribbean his home. 


Creatures of Prometheus: 
Gender And the Politics of 
Technology 
By ‘limotuy V. KaAuFMAN-OsBoRN ’76 
Rowman and Littlefield Publishers, Inc., 1997 
Perhaps humans become creatures of the technol- 

ogy they create; perhaps gender is an artifact of 
the work performed by such manufactured things. 
This book offers origi- 
nal ways to think 
about technology, gen- 
der identity, culture, 
the environment, poli- 
tics, and the ways 
women and men 
struggle to make sense 
of the gifts of 
Prometheus. The 
author draws upon a 
broad range of literary 
and philosophical 
sources including The 
Thad, Frankenstein, 
accounts of the 1986 nuclear disaster at 
Chernobyl, and recent scholarship in feminist, 
postmodern, and political theory to make his 
point. Author of Politics/Sense/Experience: A 
Pragmatic Inquiry into the Promise of Democracy, 
Kaufman-Osborn is the Baker Ferguson Professor 
of Politics and Leadership at Whitman College. 


The Carnitine Miracle: 

The Supernutrient Program That 
Promotes High Energy, Fat 
Burning, Heart Health, Brain 
Wellness and Longevity 
By RoBert CrayHON 783 
M. Evans and Company, Inc., 1998 
The Carnitine Miracle outlines a diet and wellness 

plan based upon extensive research and profes- 
sional experience with carnitine, an energy-pro- 
moting nutrient. The book provides case histories 
and research describing the benefits of carnitine 
for weight loss, energy, cholesterol level, and men- 
tal energy, and applications for specific ailments 
and illnesses. Once described by Se/f magazine as 
“one of the top ten nutritionists in the country,” 
Crayhon is a clinician, researcher, and educator 
with nutrition practices in Boulder, Colorado, and 
New Rochelle, New York. He is associate editor 
of Total Health magazine and president of Designs 
for Health, which trains health care practitioners 
in clinical nutrition and natural medicine. 


War and Peace in Southern Africa: 
Crime, Drugs, Armies and Trade 
Epirep By Rosert I. RoTBERG ’55 
AND GrecG MILts 
Brookings Institution Press and 
The World Peace Foundation, 1998 
This collection of essays analyzes the crime trend 

in South Africa and surrounding countries that 
began with the dismantling of apartheid and con- 
tinues because of slow economic growth, regional 
instability, poor management, and stagnant trade. 
All contributing writers have done extensive 
research or work in southern Africa, and offer 
policy possibilities and insights about what can be 
done to stop the proliferation of illegal immigra- 
tion, unlicensed weapons, drugs, and the accom- 
panying violence. War and Peace in Southern Africa 
explores how, especially in South Africa, policy 
tactics can be implemented to achieve peace. 
Rotberg is president of the World Peace 
Foundation, adjunct lecturer at Harvard’s 
Kennedy School of Government, and coordinator 
of Southern Africa Programs at the Harvard 
Institute for International Development. 


From Massacres to Genocide: 
The Media, Public Policy, and 
Humanitarian Crisis 
Epitep By Rosert I. RoTBERG °55 
AND [Homas G. WEIss 
Brookings Institution Press and 
The World Peace Foundation, 1996 
The contributors to this book explore the role the 

media plays in exposing humanitarian atrocities 
and influencing public debate and foreign policy. 
They explore the opinions of humanitarian orga- 
nizations regarding the growth and coverage of 
the news media, 
and the organiza- 
tions’ potential to 
influence the ways 
the media present 
humanitarian 
issues. Hom 
Massacres to 
Genocide examines 
how U.S. foreign 
policy and public 
opinion have been 
affected by media, 
and explores the 


need for public- 


policy makers, the 

media, and humanitarian organizations to work 
together to decrease suffering, educate and 
involve the public, and develop consistent human- 
itarian principles. 


Vigilance and Vengeance: NGOs 
Preventing Ethnic Conflict In 
Divided Countries 
Epirep By Rosert I. RoTBERG ’ 
Brookings Institution Press and The | 
Peace Foundation, 1996 
How to stop the ethnic and religious conflicts, civil 
wars, and war-like conflicts between states that 
have broken out around the world is the concern 
of this collection. The essays examine possible pre- 
ventative measures and focus on whether non-gov- 
ernmental organizations can help achieve peace 
through “preventive diplomacy.” Contributors use 
case studies of Burundi, Guatemala, Macedonia, 
Nigeria, Rwanda, Sri Lanka, and the Sudan to 
explain theory and practice and to discern what 
they believe could be successful techniques for pre- 
ventive diplomacy and early warning. 
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Let’s Read the Arabic Newspapers 
By Howarp D. Row.anp ’60, WitH THE 
AssIsTANCE Or Mitap RIzKALLAH 
International Book Centre, 1997 

Rowland’s Arabic reader text is designed for 
intermediate or advanced-level students, and can 
be used for classroom or self-instruction. The 
text includes 100 articles from Arabic newspapers 
that vary in subject and length and are accompa- 
nied by glossary and reading-comprehension 
questions. There are also general-knowledge- 
enhancing trivia questions and periodic exercises, 
the answers to which are found in the English 
translation in the second half of the book. 
Rowland, who has a PhD in Near Eastern Studies 
from the University of Michigan, has worked as a 
full time freelance Arabic-English translator and 
currently teaches Arabic at the Defense Language 
Institute in Monterey, California. 


Clinical Trails in Oncology 
By STEPHANIE GREEN 772, JACQUELINE 
BENEDETTI, JOHN CRowLey AND THE 
SOUTHWEST ONCOLOGY Group, FRED 
HutcHInson CANCER RESEARCH CENTER, 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Chapman and Hall, 1997 
Written for research oncologists and graduate 
students in biostatistics, and for statisticians 
whose work involves cancer clinical trials, this 
book is an overview of statistical principles and 
proper design of clinical trials, data collection, 
and analysis. Focusing on the importance of 
proper study design and data management, the 
authors explain the necessity for clear communi- 
cation and partnership between statisticians and 
clinicians. They also explore the advantages and 
disadvantages of specific trials and data-analysis 
techniques. Green is currently deputy director of 
the Southwest Oncology Group Statistical 
Center, a member of the Fred Hutchinson 
Cancer Research Center, and fellow of the 
American Statistical Association. 
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Judaism Since Gender 
Epitrep By MiriaM Pestowitz ’86 AND 


Laura LEvITT 
Routeledge, 1997 


Judaism Since Gender offers a radically new con- 


cept of Jewish studies and stakes out new intellec- 
tual terrain for current debates. Contributors to 
this book attempt to transcend easy and over-sim- 
plified answers, presenting a series of “thoughtful 
experiments” and personal narratives, and, in 
doing so, create a new and necessary conversa- 
tion. Miriam Peskowitz writes about religion and 
gender and is associate professor of religion at the 
University of Florida. 


Images of the Journey in Dante’s 
Divine Comedy 
By Patricia FINLEY ’47 AND 
Cartes H. JAayior 
Yale University Press, 1997 

The work of 15 known and 20 anonymous artists 
are included in this collection of more than 250 
illustrations, each interpreting Dante’s poem and 
depicting the journey to Hell, to Purgatory, or to 
Paradise. Twenty short essays and commentaries 
accompany each piece of artwork. In the text, the 
authors explore the art and the poem, commenting 
on style and historical context, and presenting 
Dante’s work as an interpretation of his own psy- 
chological journey. By finding parallels between 
the poem and patients, the writers chart a real and 
literary journey from depression to objective love. 
Finley is a sculptor and a retired Jungian psycho- 
analyst. 


Spinning Fantasies: Rabbis, Gender 
and History 
By Miriam Pesxowirz ’86 
University of California Press, 1997 
Spinning Fantasies presents a dramatic revision of 
our current understanding of rabbinic Judaism and 
its tensions surrounding gender and sexuality, 


Illustrating how notions of male and female were 
developed by the Rabbi, the author argues that 
gender was most powerful—not in bold pro- 
nouncements and restrictions, but in “the ordinary 
tedium of everyday life, in acts that were familiar 
and mundane.” The book demonstrates why these 
distinctions have been so important, central, and 
damaging to this religious tradition. A.J. Levine of 
Vanderbilt University said, “A brilliant work from a 
major new voice, Spinning Fantasies is an interdisci- 
plinary masterpiece.” 


subUrbia 
By Eric BocosIan 776 

Theatre Communications Group, 1995 
Described by the New York Times as “Chekhov 
high on speed and twinkies. A scathing study of 
rootless youth. As ferocious as Mr. Bogosian’s own 
one-man shows,” subUrbia is a full-length play 
depicting the life and mind of American youth. 
This “lost generation” is given voice by Bogosian 
in what the New York Post called “An extraordinary 
play...one of those rare absolute-must-sees.” 
Bogosian’s work has been translated into three 
films, including Ta/k Radio, directed by Oliver 
Stone. A native of Woburn, Massachusetts, he has 
received Obie and Drama Desk awards and per- 
formed his plays and monologues nationwide. 


Charles G. Finney and the Spirit of 
American Evangelicalism 
By Cuarves E. HAMBricK-STOWE 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1996 
This biography of Charles Finney focuses on his 
evangelicalism and U.S. theology in the 19th centu- 
ry. The author traces Finney’s influence in 
Presbyterian denominational conflicts, 
Congregationalism, and the revivalist style still 
found in much evangelical preaching. Exploring 
Finney’ role in the development of Oberlin College, 
Hambrick-Stowe asserts that Finney’s evangelical 
theology was enhanced by his work as professor and 
president of the College. Through his participation 
in Oberlin’s development, Finney is said to have 
influenced the course of revivalism and the move- 
ments for racial justice and educational reform. 


Because of space limitations in this 
issue, we were regrettably unable to 
include information about new 
CD releases and recordings. 
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Art history professor Bill Hood, an expert on Italian 
Renaissance art, frequently teaches in the galleries and print 
room of the Allen Memorial Art Museum. 


A Changing World, 


By Kelly Viancourt 
Photos by Mike Steinberg 


A changing political world. A changing social climate. A changing “tool- 


box” of teaching methodologies. In its place within the often static realm of 


higher education, is the Oberlin College curriculum keeping pace with an 


ever-altering world? 


Dean Clayton Koppes says yes, describing the teaching and learning 
process at Oberlin as a “mix of the traditional and the innovative.” 
As the College continues to emphasize traditional course subjects such 
as Shakespeare, it remains keenly aware of our dramatic and rapidly 
changing intellectual world. The impetus for change, therefore, can come 
from anywhere: global and national trends, student interests, faculty 
expertise. And the methods of imparting this new knowledge? They 


had better be evolving as well. 


A Changing Curriculum 


From Oberlin’s 1958 Course Catalog 
History of the American Frontier: 
The story of the conquest of the 
American wilderness and its appro- 


priation to the uses of civilized man. 


From Oberlin’s 1998 Course Catalog 
American Environmental History: 

A critical examination of the ecologi- 
cal and social transformation on the 
North American continent from 
before European colonization to the 
present. Topics include the variety of 
Indian uses of the landscape, the 
development of capitalism, changing 
ideas about nature, and the rise of the 


environmen tal movement. 
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Societal Impacts 


“Oberlin had a course on the History of the American Negro in the mid- 
’*50s—one of the first such courses anywhere,” Koppes said. “That, in a very 
circuitous way, has evolved into African-American Studies, which is now an 
entire discipline. It’s a good example of how our curriculum adapts in 
response to political and social development and larger societal trends.” 
Emerging from today’s global events, for example, are dramatic new 
opportunities for study of Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union 


that affect a range of disciplines. 


“The whole study of Russia and Eastern Europe got a boost in the late 
40s and ’50s because of concern about the Cold War,” Koppes said. “The 
federal government poured lots of money into colleges and universities 


basically to study what was perceived to be ‘the 
enemy.’ The climate today provides us with the 


chance to learn about Russia in ways that were simply 


not possible before.” 

But this, he said, can represent a kind of intellec- 
tual trauma for some professors like Heather Hogan, 
a teacher of Russian history, who found 
her field re-defined with the breakup of the Soviet 
Union. She continues to teach a course of 20th cen- 
tury Russian and Soviet history, but with an added 
emphasis on the 18th century and the history of 
Russian women. 

Beyond the historical and political implications lies 
the social consequences of the fall of the Wall. The 
rethinking of Marxism, said sociology professor Bill 
Norris, led many Marxists to scratch their heads and 


One-on-one relationships 
between students and faculty 
are the norm. Here, biology 
professor Yolanda Cruz works 
with senior Siobhan Wilson 
on an honors project in 
transplant immunology. 


wonder where history was headed. “We hired a faculty member in sociology 


who teaches Russian and Eastern European Studies. He’s been working on the 
question of what happens when two multi-national states, the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia, break up. Why is it that one of them collapsed into civil war and 


the other, led by Russia, seemed to quietly acquiesce?” 


As the impact of political milestones makes its way into college class- 


rooms, so do changes in the nature of a discipline itself. David Benzing, the 
Robert S. Danforth Professor of Biology, said that science itself has 


changed. “We have seen a major revolution in how science is done and how 


A Century of 
ee 


Mechanics and Sound: Includes the essential 
principles of kinematics and kinetics, the common 
laws of liquids and gases, and treatment of 
sound, especially in its relation to the physical 
theory of music. 


1923 


Immigration and the Immigrant: Each student 
must expect to make at least one trip to 
Cleveland, Lorain, or some similar place, to study 
intensely one nationality. An effort is made to 
understand peculiar traditions, religions, and 
nationals, which constitute the customary habit 
of mind with American immigrant groups. 


1934 


Labor Problems: A study of certain major 
problems arising from the position of the wage 
earner in modern industrialist society. Special 
emphasis is given to wage questions and the 
shorter work day, and to industrial accidents, 
unemployment, and other sources of economic 
insecurity. 


1967 


Persuasion and Propaganda Analysis: A study of 
the logical, psychological, and credibility factors in 
persuasion. Analysis of the strategic tactics of 
persuasion employed by individuals and by social 
and political groups. 


1977 


Elementary Swahili: Students will be encouraged 
to develop an appreciation of those people who 
speak the language as their mother tongue, their 
culture, the geographic boundaries in which they 
reside, and to understand the relationship of 
Swahili to the collective African. 


Joes 


Urban Sociology: A central focus is the 
relationship between social structure and location 
in urban space; ip—how are different racial and 
ethnic groups distributed among neighborhoods 
and what does this suggest about inequality, 
integration, and social control in urban areas. 


1998 


American Environmental Law: A focus on federal 
courts and environmental regulations: waste 
management and pollution prevention, toxic 
substances, air and water pollution control, and 
protection of public resources and conflicts 
between land use regulations and environmental 
protection. 


Taken from Oberlin coursebooks, 
courtesy of Oberlin College Archives 


prominent it is in society, increasingly so, as 
we grapple with broader, deeper problems.” 
The outcome for Oberlin is revealed in its 
course catalogue, which outlines more class- 
es in neuroscience, computer science, and 


biochemistry. 


In 1972, Oberlin became one of the first colleges in the 
country to offer an undergraduate major in neuro- 
science. Today, the program enrolls more than 70 stu- 
dents, some of whom here explore the structure of the 
brain with biology professor Mark Bradford. 


Student Ambitions 

New generations of college students bring 
to campus new generations of interests— 
another catalyst for curriculum change. 
“Consider, for example, environmental 
studies,” said Koppes. “We just authorized 
a new faculty position in environmental 
studies to deal with the explosive growth of 
interest in the subject. Jewish history is 
another.” 

Student demand affected the languages, 
leading to courses in Chinese and Japanese 
and an expansion of Spanish offerings. 
Interest in other languages is declining. 

Also considered are students’ future 
career plans. Particularly in the sciences, 
acceptance to the top graduate or medical 
schools is based in part on the strength of 
an undergraduate experience. The mission 
of the science curriculum at Oberlin, said 
Benzing, has always been the same: the 
training of pre-professionals for academic 
or professional careers. 

Depending upon the year, anywhere 
from 5 to 10 percent of students from each 
graduating class apply to medical school. 

The acceptance rate is somewhat lower 


than it used to be, yet it reflects the nation- 


al average,” he said. “A large proportion of 
our majors in the natural sciences and 
mathematics continue to enter PhD pro- 
grams. Oberlin remains a leading source of 
students bound for doctoral degrees, 
although we have more competition now 
than we’ve had in the past.” 

A second, broader goal of the science 
curriculum is to impart science literacy to 
the other 75 percent of Oberlin students 
who have no intention of working in the 
discipline. “Science literacy is more impor- 
tant now than ever because of all the 
decisions we have to make as responsible 
citizens; all of the complex issues that have 
scientific components,” Benzing said. “So 
that’s our challenge. And as people charged 
with imparting science literacy, how do we 
improve our effectiveness?” 

The answer, he said, is to find ways of 
grabbing these students through subjects 
that are more immediate and of greater 
interest to them, then building science into 
that experience. “Today, for example, we 
offer 33 courses designed primarily for 
non-science majors—specially-designed 
courses that change yearly. One, not sur- 
prisingly, is fully appropriate for Oberlin, 
and that is musical acoustics, taught in the 
physics department and taken by many 
Conservatory students. 

"We also have a number of courses 
related to the environment, a course on 
chemistry and criminal investigations, and 
a course on climate change that considers 
this global challenge from the perspectives 
of the political scientist, anthropologist, 
ecologist, and earth scientist. So some of 
these topics cross a number of disciplines, 
bringing things together, as we must do 
today, to deal with multi-dimensional 
problems.” 

Interdisciplinary study, while not unique 
to the sciences, is a prominent facet of an 
Oberlin education. The visual-art major, 
for example, encourages students to study 
art in the context of another discipline such 
as psychology, sociology, philosophy, or 
architectural design. International studies 
majors take courses in history, religion, and 
foreign languages, while the African 
American studies major emphasizes educa- 
tion, politics, and fine arts. 
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Active Learning 

As the make-up of Oberlin’s curriculum 
changes and adapts, so must the process of 
instruction. Koppes considers this new 
methodology as an integration of the intel- 
lectual and experiential. 

“The buzzword used today is ‘active 
learning,’ and it has a lot of applicability,” he 
said. “We find that the more students can be 
involved in actively participating in discov- 
ery and the intellectual process, rather than 
simply absorbing it from the professor, the 
richer the experience they take away.” 

An active learning environment empha- 
sizes discussion and interpretation by 
students working with each other. “The 
professor is less the knowledge provider and 
more a guide in that discussion process,” 
Koppes said. “Not to say that the content is 
unimportant or the professor passive—here 
the professor is more dynamic and involved 
in helping students acquire skills to be active 
participants in learning.” 

Acquiring learning skills is the key. 
Doing so sooner than later is even better. 
Suzanne Gay, associate dean of the College 
and associate professor of East Asian studies, 
said a goal for Oberlin this year was to cre- 
ate more colloquia; small-class experiences 
for first-year students. The format and con- 
tent of the courses are flexible; the emphasis 
is placed on writing, teaching, quantitative 
reasoning analysis, and research methods. 

“The idea here is to learn these academic 
skills as early as possible because they will 
serve students well throughout their college 
years—we don’t think of them as extra 
requirements,” Gay said. 
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An active learning environment enhances the 
Study of foreign languages through an impres- 
sive collection of language video and audio 
tapes and a state-of-the-art Language Lab 
offering computerized instruction in speaking, 
writing, communicating via the Internet, and 
understanding foreign cultures. 


English, for example, Oberlin’s largest 
department and most popular major, turned 
all of its introductory-level courses into 
colloquia exclusively for first-year students. 
“We felt that our intro courses were simply 
too big to make sure every student got the 
attention he or she needed,” said David 
Walker, professor and chair of the English 
department. “In keeping with the strong 
push toward focusing on the first-year expe- 
rience, we can offer small, intensive classes 
that focus on analysis, discussion, and 
attention to writing.” 

With an enrollment limited to 16 stu- 
dents, each class has a more topical, narrow 
focus than traditional courses, with titles 
such as Fictions of Female Development, 
Place and American Culture, and Poetry, 
Place and Landscape. 

“These courses are taught largely by 
discussion and will really help prepare 
students for the kind of analysis, critical 
thinking, and writing skills they need to 
go on to courses at more advanced levels,” 
Walker said. 

In the sciences, Benzing said, “active 
learning” translates into “discovery-based 
learning,” meaning that long lectures and 
cookbook laboratory procedures are 
replaced with one-on-one research experi- 
ences in sophisticated facilities. 

“In the old days once you got to gradu- 
ate school you got into the business of 
inquiry,“ he explained. “You learned how to 
use tools, how to synthesize. You became a 
scholar, an innovator. Now that process 
occurs much earlier, certainly well into the 
undergraduate curriculum. All of our 
courses, including the introductory courses, 
are increasingly designed to promote this 
discovery aspect. Classes are smaller now, 
especially in the laboratory. ‘They’re 
equipped with instrumentation and the 
modern tools of science, an inventory that 
runs into many millions of dollars. ‘This 
instruction is exceedingly expensive and 
often requires individual mentorship 
with faculty.” 

Although much more labor intensive 
and a source of considerable stress, a 
discovery-based undergraduate experience 
is practically required for students to be 
accepted at competitive medical or graduate 


schools, Benzing said. “Active learning is an 
increase of labor, but is far worth it in the 
end. This trend will also further distance 
colleges from universities. Given a universi- 
ty’s large student/faculty ratio and emphasis 
on graduate students, this kind of experi- 
ence simply cannot be delivered to more 
than the occasional undergraduate.” 


Electronic Initiatives 

Electronic interaction, as one might expect, 
also has its place in the Oberlin classroom, 
but faculty are quick to assert that the 
Internet is not replacing face-to-face com- 
munication. “In many cases, classes have 
electronic bulletin boards or forums where 
students and faculty can exchange thoughts 
before they actually meet in class for dis- 
cussion,” Koppes said. “This is not only 
more efficient, but helps bring out people’s 
ideas in a more articulated fashion, espe- 
cially with students who feel shy in a dis- 
cussion setting.” 

The topic of technology and pedagogy 
has struck the interest of several English 
faculty members, said Walker, yet no one is 
arguing that the majority of teaching should 
happen on-line. “I do most of my teaching 
by discussion. I think that getting students 
to be as accurate as possible and to ask the 
questions that are on their minds has every- 
thing to do with encouraging them to be 
independent thinkers. It’s what Oberlin has 
always stood for. The kind of interaction we 
get in a lively classroom discussion is invalu- 
able. I can’t imagine that technology will 
replace that—at least on this campus.” 

Regardless of the debate, the issues of 
how we teach and why are ongoing reflec- 
tions of the forms of teaching that are best 
for a new generation of students. 

“The lecture mode isn’t best for every- 
one,” said Koppes. “It’s important to adapt, 
or maybe subtly shift, our focus. The ques- 
tion is not merely how and what to teach, 
but more an awareness that we all learn in 
different ways.” 
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By Charles Luce 


Photographs courtesy of Mac Shelton 


Hoague & Bayless law firm impresses visitors 
not so much with its opulence as its patina: 
fifteenth floor of an historic downtown office 
building. Lots of old marble and thick carpet. 
A tasteful glass sign democratically listing the 
firm’s partners all in the same size type. 
Wouldn’t surprise me if some of these guys’ 
ereat-grandparents crossed the continent on 
the Oregon ‘Trail, the West Coast version of 
coming over on the “Mayflower.” 

I’m standing there awash in law-office- 
low-key when the elevator door rumbles 
open. A bike messenger wearing black tights, 
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a bright yellow windbreaker, and a swoopy 
helmet steps off, looking for all the world like 
a comic book super hero. In such a genteel 
setting, this guy is a jarring sight. He’s lean, 
athletic, and displays no surly attitude, soul 
patch, or visible body piercing—not exactly 

a typical representative of his profession—but, 
then, I figure a big-time outfit like this hires 
a better class of bike 

messenger. He greets the receptionist by 
name and drops a pile of mail on her desk. 
Must be their regular man, I think. 

He catches my eye and says, "Hi," real 
friendly like. I nod coolly, somewhat taken 
aback by the familiarity. I mean, he’s a bike 
messenger, for crying out loud. Turning away, 
I inform the receptionist Pve got a 10:30 with 
attorney Mac Shelton, which inspires a rash of 
snorts and a stifled laugh. 

I don’t get it. I check my fly. It’s zipped. 

I check around the room. It’s just me and 
Spiderman. Neither of us is doing anything 
particularly funny, as far as I can tell. "What?" 
Task. The bike messenger speaks up again. 
"Pm Mac Shelton," he says, extending his hand. 

Whoops. So much for appearances. 

I fumble for an apology, but Shelton will 
have none of it. 

"Oh, it’s happened before," he says, 
segu eing into a story, which, I soon will 
discover, is something he does a lot. "About 
seven years ago I was riding up in the eleva- 
tor with [founding partner, now deceased] 
Fran Hoague, and I said good morning to 
him. I was dressed just like this. He didn’t 
recognize me at first. A few seconds went by, 
and then it dawned on him. ’Mac?’ he said. 
We got a good laugh out of that." 

I'd heard about Shelton’s kind demeanor, 
and his deft deflection of my faux pas was 
totally in character. But don’t let the mild- 
mannered exterior fool you. David "Mac" 
(his middle name is McCullough) Shelton 
’66, who rides a bicycle four miles to work 
from his home in Seattle’s Madrona neigh- 
borhood and back nearly every day, weather- 
be-damned, is indisputably the man to see 
in the Northwest if you are injured in a bike- 
related accident, especially if the accident 
involves brain trauma. In such a case, 
Shelton has been known to unleash a relent- 
less intensity that leaves foes wondering what 
happened to Mr. Nice Guy. 


Willfulness and Devotion 
‘Terrier-like tenacity is in Shelton’s blood. 
His father, David S. Shelton °37 
promising young journalist when he was 
drafted into the U.S. Army in 1942. While 
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an infantry commander during the horrific 
Battle of the Bulge, a sniper’s bullet tore 
through the left side of the elder Shelton’s 
brain. "My dad was totally paralyzed on his 
right side and had to start from scratch again 
at age 28," Shelton recalls. "He had been a 
highly verbal person, very bright, a very 
skilled writer. It took three years of intense 
rehab work just to get him to the point 
where he was able to articulate sentences 
and express himself." 

Despite this handicap, Shelton says he 
couldn’t have asked for a better role model. 
"He was intellectually and physically and 
emotionally inspiring to me throughout my 
growing-up years." 

As a close-in witness of the day-to-day 
heroism of his father’s existence and with 
additional guidance from his mother, Mary 
McCullough Shelton *36, who bred in him 
unflinching commitment and dogged deter- 
mination, Shelton grew up with a deep drive 
to apply his talents for the good of others. 

After graduating from the University of 
Washington School of Law in 1970, he 
landed a job at MacDonald, Hoague & 
Bayless, a respected firm with a reputation 
for taking on the causes of the downtrodden. 
He never left. These days he has about 30 
clients at any given time. Roughly 50 per- 
cent of them are bicycle injury cases and 40 
percent are other types of personal injury, 
including brain injury, medical malpractice, 
and product liability cases. The rest of his 
working hours he spends as a mediator with 
the Washington Arbitration and Mediation 
Service, a job he finds satisfying because he 
likes helping to resolve differences. 


Strange Days 
Shelton says Oberlin College nurtured many 
values like that, which, even now, are very 
important to him. He remembers the cam- 
pus in the early ’60s as a strange mix of a 
serious, even stoical, academic atmosphere 
juxtaposed with an exciting time of social 
and political change. While majoring in 
government, he began following in his 
father’s journalistic footsteps by editing the 
Review and writing a series of editorials criti- 
cal of Oberlin’s administration and Board of 
Trustees. This drew the ire of then trustee 
chair Erwin Griswold, a Harvard Law 
School dean and former U.S. solicitor gen- 
eral, who publicly condemned him. 
"Griswold felt that students had gotten 
out of hand in their protesting of various 
issues, whether international, national, or 
campus,” Shelton recalls. "I was a very visi- 
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ble target since I was editor of the Review. 
I have a lasting memory of economics 
professor Robert Tufts standing up at a 
campus-wide meeting during the 1965 
Commencement Weekend to vigorously 
and unapologetically defend me.” 

Shelton seemed to be headed toward a 
life in the fourth estate—he also interned at 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer and worked for 
the Oberlin News-Tribune while still a stu- 
dent—but admits to feeling another tug: 

"T had a bad case of Potomac fever. I really 
wanted to work on The Hill." 

And so he moved to D.C. after graduation, 
eventually finding a job on Bill Proxmire’s 
Joint Economics Committee as an assistant to 
a staff economist. "That experience," he 
declares flatly, "sated my political ambitions. 
Seeing what it cost in terms of people’s lives 
made me realize it was not for me." 


Cycling in a 
Winter Wonderland 
What "was" for him was a life grounded 
in good sense, both philosophically and 
physically. 
"Physical activity maintains my sanity as 
a trial lawyer," says Shelton, who turned 54 
in September. "After working a phone or 
taking depositions all day, it’s great to get 
some fresh air and do something physical 
immediately.” (He’s also into kayaking, back- 
packing, and cross-country skiing.) 
"Human-powered endeavors are one of 
the most worthy things you can do in terms 
of the feeling of control you have moving 
yourself around in the world and knowing 
all the time that you are strengthening your 
heart, strengthening your lungs. I love life. 
I hope every mile I put in on a bike is just 


that much more of an investment in a longer 


time on earth." 

Shelton’s 27-year-old son, David, who, 
not surprisingly, rides a bike to his job as a 
transportation planner, illustrates the good 


sense of his old man’s commitment to self- 
locomotion with a yarn set during Seattle’s 
Big Snow of December 1990. "The streets 
were clear when Dad rode his bike to work 
in the morning. But during the day it 
snowed about 12 inches, a monstrous dump 
for the mild shores of Puget Sound. 

By 3 o’clock one of his partners who lives 
in Madrona offered to drive him home. Dad 
declined, saying he’d be fine. And he was. 
He made it back in about 45 minutes—20 
minutes longer than his normal commute." 
The partner, on the other hand, phoned 
four hours later to say he had just pulled 
into his driveway. 


Doesn’t this Guy 
Ever Sweat? 


No one will argue that cycling has its 
virtues. But a busy trial lawyer spinning his 
sprockets through daily life raises a few 
questions. Like, for one, doesn’t this guy 
own a car? 

Well, yes. In fact, Shelton and his wife, 
Frauke Rynd, own two: a Subaru station 
wagon and, Shelton’s favorite, a four-wheel- 
drive Nissan pick-up. The four-cylinder, he 
points out quickly, not the gas-sucking six. 
And, for another, Shelton is around people all 
day. Hasn’t his paralegal ever surreptitiously 
left a stick of Right Guard in his desk drawer? 

"[ ride slowly," he says, "but there’s a 
shower in the building if I need it. I have an 
antique oak wardrobe in my office, and I keep 
all my wingtips, suits, ties, and button-down 
shirts in there. I lead a totally schizophrenic 
lite. At home it’s jeans and flannel shirts. 

And couldn’t The Fates do a little gear 
shifting of their own, transforming the advo- 
cate to victim? "You learn to deal with traffic 
effectively. You see a lot of bicyclists who are 
not smart bicyclists and a lot of bicyclists 
who are not lucky. Success takes a little bit 
of both, I think. I go down hills slower than 
I did 10 years ago. I almost always give 
myself six feet of distance between parked 
cars and my bike. And I deliberately choose 
routes that are less heavily traveled, that 
have fewer hazards." 


Big Wheel 


Keeps on Turnin’ 

Son David says his father is the most active 

person he’s ever met at any age. Shelton has 

to be to keep up with the other interests he’s 

got going. Family figures prominently. In 
Continued on pg. 56 
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or many Americans the District of 
Columbia government evokes an image of 
a financially troubled, politically corrupt 
regime. There is more than a grain of truth in that descrip- 
tion {the city is managed by a "control board" set up by 
Congress}, yet some parts of its apparatus are flourishing. 
Molly Horst Raphael ’67 runs one of them—the D.C. public 
library system. Last February, following nearly 28 years in a 
wide variety of jobs in the capital’s libraries, the alumna was 
named director of the District of Columbia Public Library. 

Raphael’s ride to the top wasn’t exactly smooth. ‘The 
D.C. libraries, viewed as a responsible agency, faced service 
cuts in the 1990s resulting from a static budget. Libraries 
that had been open six evenings per week in the 1970s were 
down to one night. "We were as close to the bottom as we 
could get," Raphael says. 

Just prior to stepping up as acting director in 1997, 
Raphael discovered that the libraries had underspent their 
budget the previous year by nearly $1 million because of 
massive procurement problems. Even a local citizens group 
of library "friends" criticized the administration. Many man- 
agers might have been discouraged, but Raphael untangled 
the mess and won the top job—just in time for a June cover 
story in the Library Journal trade publication and the nation- 
al meeting of the American Library Association in 
Washington. 

The daughter of Paul and Dorothy Osborn Horst, both 
°33, Raphael was acquainted early with library work because 
of her mother’s job at the Cleveland Public Library. 
Destined, perhaps, to follow in mom’s footsteps, Raphael’s 
own academic interests in psychology and art history were 
not to evolve into a career. After graduation, she moved to 
Boston with her husband, Ted Raphael ’67, but was unable 
to find work in an art institution for lack of a graduate 
degree. She returned to school and, with the hope of enter- 
ing the art-history world, obtained a master’s degree in 
library science at Simmons College. After a move to 
Washington in 1970, she instead landed a job as a children’s 
librarian in a D.C. branch library. 


Recognizing Special Needs 
A relationship in the mid-1970s with a deaf colleague 
spurred Raphael’s interest in developing better library ser- 
vices for the hearing disabled. Unlike services for the blind, 
the subject had largely been ignored on the false assumption 
that deaf people needed no special help. Raphael enrolled in 
sign language classes and worked to spread the word among 
librarians that special training—including the principles of 
using English as a second language—would help them com- 
municate better with the deaf. She then organized the first 
Deaf Awareness Week in any public library. 

While organizing an ALA conference and heading a 
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By Ted Gest ’68 ¢ Photograph by Katherine Lambert 
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committee on the issue, Raphael became acquainted with 
national library leaders. She worked in a variety of senior 
D.C. administrative jobs in the 1980s and early 1990s, 
which gave her a command of budget and operations details 
that stood her in good stead when the directorship opened 
this year. 

Among the woes facing Raphael was a technology deficit. 
A colleague who was training at the Microsoft Corp. at 
Washington State helped Raphael seek support from 
Microsoft’s Bill Gates who had previously assisted libraries 
in Seattle. Having initially learned that D.C. would receive 
16 computer terminals, Raphael was stunned to read a 
Microsoft press release that promised $1 million—enough 
for 83 Internet terminals at ten sites. Gates visited D.C. to 
announce the grant with Raphael and other officials. 

Raphael founded a Web site (www.dclibrary.org) and may 
win a budget increase to offer evening library hours twice a 
week. Still, the library staff remains low—400 employees— 
compared with the staff of 625 which Raphael joined in the 
early 1970s. 

Throughout her early months as director, Raphael has 
worked diligently to improve community relations in an 
atmosphere of a city government under siege. Results of a 
survey sponsored by the control board showed the library 
as receiving the highest public approval rating of any 
D.C. agency, yet just 51 percent of citizens rated it excel- 
lent or good. 

"The library has always been an important part of the 
community," says Raphael, adding that in cities with high 
minority populations, the public libraries have generally 
enjoyed good will because they have been desegregated. 
Sull, she is disappointed that citizens paid fewer visits to 
D.C.’s 27 library facilities in 1997 than in 1992. 

‘Today, Raphael is driven in part by a desire to make a 
"positive contribution to society” in the same spirit as the 
strong interest in civil rights that pervaded Oberlin during 
her college days in the mid-1960s. She encourages col- 
leagues to "look for other kinds of rewards" beyond their 
paychecks, citing her own work with the programs for the 
deaf. "You have to be willing to give some of yourself to 
extra projects," she says. "It can be an enriching experience." 

Oberlin remains high on Raphael’s list of places to bene- 
fit from those extra projects. Molly and Ted headed the class 
of ’67 gift committee at their 25th reunion in 1992 and took 
part in the ’67-’68-69 cluster reunion last May. Molly is 
now working with library director Ray English in planning 
a symposium next fall of Oberlin alumni who work in the 
library field. 


lepD Gest is the senior editor of U.S. News and World 
Report and is a 1968 class agent with the Oberlin Alumni 
Association. 
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By Mavis Clark 
Photographs courtesy of the United States Marine Band 
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Now Directed by Oberlin's Own—LtCol Timothy W. Foley ‘64 
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Fronded in 1798 and for the last 200 years, the U.S. Marine Band has performed for every 


United States president since John Adams. It 
was Thomas Jefferson who named the group 
“The President’s Own,” marking the Marine 
Band’s primary mission. 

For the last two years, Lieutenant 
Colonel ‘Timothy Foley ’68 has served as 
director of “The President’s Own” Marine 
Band and music advisor to the White 
House. For the last 30 years Foley has been 
a featured clarinet soloist with the red-coats 
and has performed as conductor and clar- 
inetist in numerous chamber music concerts. 


International dignitaries and leaders for 


“It’s the thing | miss most about the 
White House.” 


“When | have to leave this job, I'll 

miss a lot of things about Washington 
. and the White House—g few things | 
‘ won't. But ‘ll Teally miss the Marine. 


= : St Band. It’s a great honor to be around 
oy Et ee at 4 Pal» 1 th day.” 
= . he, Pie VEN TR . em every day. 
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” ‘ < 
cca “ Jefferson, accompanying Lincoln to 
Aig oe Gettysburg, or performing here at the 
saad s- White House, the Marine Band has 
og CM teh become a national institution and a 
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for eS : national treasure. 


“The Marine Band is the national Band 
... a$ great among bands as America 
_ 1s among nations.” 


whom Foley has played 
include the late Israeli 
Prime Minister Yitzak 
Rabin, Jordan’s King 
Hussein, Russian 
Federation Boris Yeltsin, 
South African President 
S074 Nelson Mandela, Ukrainian 
Timothy W. Foley ‘64 President Leonid Kuchma, 
and Morocco’s King Hassan II. 

How did an earnest Oberlin 
Conservatory student, a product of the 
60s, when peace rallies at Oberlin 


abounded with sit-ins, marches, demon 
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strations, and vigils choose a full-time mil- 
itary career? Timothy Foley was an excep- 
tion. He volunteered to serve in the 
Marines and was processed through imme- 
diately following his graduation in 1968. 

When we asked Foley how his classmates 
reacted to his decision, he said, “I used dis- 
cretion in discussing my Marine Corps plans 
with friends (and faculty!) at Oberlin. Most 
of them wouldn’t have understood, but for 
me, it was either enlist or be drafted. 
Although I was a music education major, it 
dawned on me in my senior year that I had 
no aptitude for teaching. ‘Iwo faculty mem- 
bers at the Conservatory had served a hitch 
with the Marine Band: professor of French 
horn Robert Fries and oboe professor Wayne 
Rapier. It was Rapier who made me aware of 
an opening in the band’s clarinet section, and 
encouraged me to take the audition. 

“At that time my grandfather was the 
youngest living veteran of the Spanish 
American War, having lied about his age and 
enlisted when he was 15. He had served as a 
gun pointer aboard one of the ships in Dewey’s 
fleet in Manila and I knew from him that the 
Marine Corps was a great organization. 

“Once in Washington, I had little trouble 
adapting to Marine life. After all, being a 
musician involves great self discipline and 
focus. Oberlin may have been a laissez-faire 
experience on some levels, but majoring in 
music at the Conservatory demanded the 
same qualities of reliability, attention to duty, 
and creativity as the Corps. The demands of 
military service are undoubtedly rigorous, 
but wonderful Oberlin teachers like George 
Waln, Robert Melcher, and Inda Howland 
weren’t known for cutting much slack, either! 
I just didn’t see it as a big adjustment. 


Staying in Touch with Oberlin 

“T returned to the Oberlin campus a few 
years ago after more than 25 years’ absence. 
It was a wonderful and strange experience, 
common to those of us who were there in the 
turbulent ’60s. It all seems so benign now! 
I’ve stayed in touch with several Oberlinians, 
including my teacher, George Waln, and my 
Oberlin roommate and friend of longest 
standing, Michael Barone. Mike has been at 
Minnesota Public Radio as long as I’ve been 
here in Washington, and we’ve watched each 
other grow up and old from afar. 


Memorable Moments 

in a Lifetime Career 

“One of the happiest was playing at Ronald 
Reagan’s first inaugural in 1981. Just as the 
Marine Band was about to play America the 
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Beautiful, we heard that the hostages had 
been released from Iran. It was indeed a 
beautiful moment. 

“The saddest and most emotional for me, 
personally, was conducting the band at the 
ground-breaking and dedication of the 
Vietnam Memorial. This was our war. 

“When I began my conducting duties 
here, I had the unbelievable privilege of 
introducing some of the most beautiful and 
important works in the wind music reper- 
toire to the band, works that had never been 
performed for an audience by these musi- 
cians—works like Stravinsky’s Symphonies of 
Wind Instruments, Grainger’s Lincolnshire 
Posy, Dahl’s Sinfonetta, Dvorak’s Serenade for 
Winds, the Mozart Serenades, and others. 
These were mostly works I had learned and 
played at Oberlin under the direction of 
Kenneth Moore who directed the Oberlin 
Wind Ensemble. 

“T will never forget conducting the music 
of Beethoven with our Chamber Orchestra 
at the White House for Nelson Mandela’s 
first official visit to the U.S. Finding the 
right musical salutation amid all the neces- 
sary protocol, pomp, and circumstance was a 
challenge, and it seemed to me that the right 
choice was that of the composer of Fidelio. 
For me it was an experience of overwhelm- 
ing power. 

“Another special event was our memo- 
rable 17-day concert tour of the Soviet 
Union in 1990. It was a time of great politi- 
cal instability and uncertainty, but we were 
treated like royalty. The Russian military 
seemed to be desperately wanting, just for 
the bare necessities of life, but they just 
couldn’t do enough for us. As musicians it 
was a perfectly natural thing for us to make 
many good friends in ‘the evil empire.’ 

“The July 10th celebration at the White 
House this year in recognition of our 200th 
anniversary was totally unique. For the first 
time in history we were the honored guests 
at a White House function. That weekend 
was even more special for me. My beloved 
clarinet teacher from Oberlin, George Waln, 
came all the way from California to be with 
us at this event and to attend our bicentenni- 
al concert July 11th at Kennedy Center. 

“From a conductor's vantage point, 
standing on the podium and facing the band 
provides an unforgettable sight and sound as 
the Marine Band plays The Stars and Stripes 
Forever in a summer concert. I can look out 
across the entire length of the Mall and see 
the Smithsonian, the Washington Monu- 
ment, the Lincoln, Jefferson, and Vietnam 
memorials. Accompanied by the music of 


About the 
U.S. Marine Band 
¢The Marine Band was on 
music ensembles to be immo 


Thomas Edison’s revol ‘tiona: 
the phonograph. 


¢by the mid-1950s, the bana 
forced curtailment of t eir p 
ly radio broadcasts. At that 
band had the longest sustai 
on network radio. 


° Of the band’s 600 an. 


ranging from a solo pianist o 
the full concert band. 


¢ Members may be asked to pi 
marches, chamber 
bles, dance music, or Dix 
Musicians may be asked 
some or all of these ensembles 
versatility an important req 

each member. 


¢The band is the oldest conti 


active unit in the Marine C 


¢The Washington Pos t h 
the band as “...not only 
land, but, very likely, the best i 


world.” 


John Philip Sousa, it’s a hair-standing-on- 
the-back-of-the-neck experience.” 

In closing, Foley said, with his usual 
modesty, “I am very honored that you 
would include me in the alumni magazine, 
but most importantly, it’s the band that gets 
the credit. ’m very happy that your readers 
might become more aware of what this 
great organization is all about!” 


Editor’s note: Foley responded to 
a series of questions prepared by the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine. Highlights from his 
recollections are included in this article. 
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4 The roof's first solar cells will be replaced within a few years North side of the building is The interior is designed to change and adapt 
‘|| when new solar cells offering more electrical generating protected by an earthen berm and __ over time. Carpeting is leased from the 
|| power become available. The plan is for the building to tree grove. No pesticides willbe = manufacturer, which will recycle the carpeting 
“ee! | generate more electrical power than it needs and, in fact, | used for the gardens, orchards, _ for reuse. The wood used to make the desks 
‘ to become a supplier. and restored forest on the east and chairs comes from a sustainable forest. 
? . side of the building. Seating material used for the chairs in the 
auditorium is biodegradable. 
te, 


Auditorium 
(seating for 100) 
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The 
Pond 


The key function of 
the pond is water 


The design ais storage for irrigation. 
includes 2S Water slowly seeps 
overhanging eaves whesun into the ground, purified 
and shading Plaza by the plants, micro- 


trusses that shade 


the summer sun The plaza outside Lighting 
while allowing Suma seees: 


the main entrance 


organisms, and soil. The 
plan is to someday use a 
portion of this water for 


winter heat gain. features a sundial To take advantage of daylight and heat gain, major public recycling. 
noting the rooms such as classrooms will face south and west. The glass panes 
summer and are specially treated to vary the amount of UV light that can both enter 
winter solstice. and leave the building, helping to maintain an even temperature inside. 


SOURCE: Oberlin College Illustrations by James Owens 
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“How wonderful 


it is to see a dream 
come to life.” 
William Perlik, 
chair, Oberlin 


College Board 


of ‘Trustees 
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ationally-known expert and pro- 
fessor of environmental studies David Orr 
has accomplished a great many things, not 
the least of which is the vision-soon-to-be- 
reality known as the Adam Joseph Lewis 
Center for Environmental Studies. It is 
doubtful, however, that Orr can claim credit 
for the earthquake—S.2 on the Richter 
scale—that jostled Ohio and a few other 
states slightly more than one hour before 
the Center’s groundbreaking ceremonies on 
the afternoon of September 25. 


Nice bit of symbolism, though. 


On ground south of Harkness House in 
the late fall of 1999, the Adam Joseph Lewis 
Center for Environmental Studies will stand 
as the most advanced example of ecological 
architecture in America. Steven Litt, archi- 
tecture critic for the Plain Dealer, says that 
the Center “could be one of the most revo- 
lutionary structures of this century, or the 
next. It’s not so much a building as it is a 
manifesto in bricks and mortar.” 

President Nancy Dye calls the Center 
“the newest and quite possibly the most 
ambitious building project in Oberlin’s 165- 
year history...a testament to the College’s 
mission of educating students to make the 
world a better place.” 

Building, manifesto, or testament, the 
Lewis Center will provide Oberlin with the 
best possible laboratory for environmental 


education today, placing the College, once 
again, at the vanguard of positive change. 
“Many Oberlin students have already 
been involved in the planning and design of 
this building, and many more will be 
involved in future generations, modifying 
the technologies and design strategies they 
find here,” says Dye. “All of them have and 
will take pride in the work of creating an 


ever lighter human footprint on the earth.” 

Writing in The New York Times, Jay 
Parini endowed Orr, chair of the 
Environmental Studies Program, with the 
apt appellation “environmental guru.” Orr 
led more than 250 students, faculty, and 
town residents in discussions with national 
ecological designers during the building’s 
initial design phase three years ago. He also 
raised most of the funds for the project. 

“We intended to create not just a place 
for classes but rather a building that would 
help redefine the relationship between 
humankind and the environment—one that 
would expand our sense of ecological possi- 
bilities,” Orr says. 

As ideas took shape team members pon- 
dered three questions: Is it possible—even in 
Ohio—to power buildings by current sun- 
light? Is it possible to create buildings that 
purify their own wastewater? Is it possible to 
build without compromising human and 
environmental health somewhere else or at 
some later time? 

“In other words,” Orr continues, “is it 
possible to design buildings so well and so 
carefully that they do not cast a long ecolog- 
ical shadow over the future that our students 
will inherit? We now know that such things 
are possible—that buildings can be designed 
to give more than they take.” 

For Oberlin, that knowledge will result 
in a 14,000-square-foot, $6.6 million, 
self-sustaining structure of classrooms, 


G RO UN D 


laboratories, and surrounding gardens. More 
than a building where teaching takes place, 
the Lewis Center will be a place that 
teaches. By virtue of the building’s design 
concepts, students will learn ecological com- 
petence and mindfulness of place. They will 
learn competence with environmental tech- 
nologies; analytical skills in assessing full 
costs over the building’s lifetime; and how 
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avid Orr and Adam Joseph Lewis 


“The purpose of this 
building is not just to 
provide classrooms for 
environmental studies, 
but also to develop 
ecological imagination.” 
David Orr, 

Chair, Environmental 


Studies Program 
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nature’s principle that “waste 
equals food” can be successfully 
adapted for manufacturing 
processes and building materials. 

There exists no precedent for 
a building such as this—one that 
will produce its own energy and 
treat wastewater for reuse 
through a Living Machine, repli- 
cating the natural purification 
processes of ponds and marshes. Nontoxic 
materials such as brick, wheat straw, and 
wood purchased from certified forests meet- 
ing environmental standards will be used 
throughout the building. Worn carpeting 
will be sent back to its manufacturer for dis- 
assembly and reuse. When completed, the 
Lewis Center will provide a focus of study 
for students in ecological engineering, 
architecture, city and regional planning, and 
more. 


he project’s head architect is William 
McDonough, who in 1996 won the first 
Presidential Award for Sustainable 
Development, the nation’s highest environ- 
mental honor. Named by Time as “one of 
the most visionary of the green designers,” 
McDonough is founding principal of 
William McDonough & Partners Architects 
and Planners. He also serves as dean of the 
University of Virginia School of 
Architecture. 

“Imagine a building that makes more 
energy than it needs to operate,” 
McDonough says, “and then imagine the 
design assignment. Can you design a build- 
ing that makes oxygen, sequesters carbon, 
fixes nitrogen, proves that solar energy 
is fuel, creates complex sugars and food, 
distills water, changes with the seasons, 
provides a habitat for hundreds of species? 
How many buildings do you know of that 
have produced oxygen lately?” 

Data from a recent computer simulation 
indicates that the Lewis Center will use 21 
percent of the energy of a typical new aca- 


demic building in this region, lowering its 
energy budget to less than one-quarter of 
the national average. The facility’s energy 
use will be monitored and publicly displayed 
in the central atrium area. 

Adam Joseph Lewis, for whom the build- 
ing is named, was inspired by Orr’s vision 
and direction and Oberlin’s dedication to the 
project. He has provided leadership support 
by contributing the initial $1 million for the 
building with additional support from the 
Lewis family, bringing the total family 
commitment to $3.25 million. 

“For many years I have searched for 
examples of where one can give as much to 
his environment as one takes,” says Lewis, 
of Cleveland. “This Center is a paragon of 
environmental design. Each part and process 
of the building gives and takes. | am so 
pleased to support the Center and more 
pleased that we will all continue to learn 
from it.” 

Guiding the project from its inception 
through construction have been such leaders 
in the fields of ecology, education, and 
architecture as Amory Lovins and Bill 
Browning from the Rocky Mountain 
Institute; scientists from the NASA Lewis 
Space Center; John Todd and Michael Shaw, 
leading figures in the field of ecological 
engineering; the late landscape architect 
John Lyle; the firm of Andropogon, Inc.; 
and structural, electrical, and mechanical 
engineers Lev Zetlin, Inc. Lyle—the princi- 
pal designer of the plaza outside the main 
entrance of the Center—died of cancer in 
July. The plaza will be named for him, in his 
honor. Lyle’s daughter Cybele is a 1995 
graduate of Oberlin. 


MARCI JANAS isa poet and a staff 
writer in the Office of College Relations at 
Oberlin College. 
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SS Taking part in the building’s 
ceremonial groundbreaking are 
(from left to right) head 
architect William McDonough, 
project manager Kevin Burke, 
President Nancy Dye, Professor 
David Orr, Board of Trustees’ 
Chair William Perlik, and Adam 
Joseph Lewis, for whom the 
center 1s named. 
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The “Living Machine” is a waste water 
purification system similar to the organic 
process found in nature’s ponds and 
marshes. With the help of sunlight and 
a managed environment, these 
organisms thrive on waste water from 
which they break down and digest the 
organic material. It is hoped that all of 
the nondrinking needs for the building 
can be met in this way. 


Conference room 


spaces 


Waste water 
is pumped 

{ to the 
“Living Machine” 
where 
micro-organisms 
and plants break 
down the 
impurities. 


Top: This view of the architect's model of the Adam 
Joseph Lewis Center for Environmental Studies features 


the atrium, pond, and Living Machine. 


Bottom: The outdoor plaza and sundial lead into the \ 
building’s main entrance and atrium. 
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Toilets are 
flushed and 
the process 
begins 
again. The 
greatest 
use of 
water in the 
building is 
in this area. 


Water is 
then 
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reuse in 
nondrinking 
situations. 
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ENTREPRENEUR 
Heaps EFFort 

To BuILD OBERLIN 
FOR THE KUTURE 


By Anne C. Paine 


homas 7. Klutznick ’61 is a busy man. An Oberlin College 
trustee since 1975, he is president of Thomas J. Klutznick Company, a privately held real- 
estate investment and development firm in Chicago. During his career, Klutznick has been 
responsible for the development of more than 30 million square feet of space in 15 cities across 
the country. His projects have encompassed office buildings, hotels, shopping centers, resorts, 
and planned communities, including such landmarks as Water ‘Tower Place in Chicago, Copley 
Place in Boston, and Reston Town Center in Reston, Virginia. 

Klutznick’s firm is currently developing a retail and hotel complex on the Magnificent Mile 
of Chicago’s North Michigan Avenue. Elsewhere, the company is a partner in Desert Ridge, a 
5,700-acre master-planned community in Phoenix, and in Pacific 
Place, a mixed-use complex in downtown Seattle. The firm is also 
a consultant to General Dynamics Corporation and Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company. 

Being president of your own firm and an active trustee at one of 
the nation’s top liberal arts colleges would be more than enough for 
the average person to juggle, but Tom Klutznick is not an average 
person. A mover and shaker in the business world, he is also deeply 
committed to public service. 

‘That commitment began early on. In the mid-1960s, a 20-some- 
thing-year-old Klutznick was involved in the renovation of four 
square blocks of distressed housing in the Williamsburg section of 
Brooklyn, New York. During those same years, he and a kindred 
spirit formed an organization that purchased apartment buildings 
around the country and integrated them. 

Klutznick is a passionate advocate for causes ranging from educa- 
tional opportunity and urban renewal to drug-abuse prevention and 
gun control. He’s been known to dash off eloquent letters to editors 
when an article touches on a cause near to his heart. But Klutznick 
doesn’t simply pay lip service to his chosen causes. He carves out time 
for numerous volunteer commitments and gives generously of his 
expertise, leadership skills, and financial resources to efforts he deems 
capable of “making a difference.” 

As chairman of the advisory board of Roosevelt University’s 
Institute for Metropolitan Affairs, a combination think tank, civic 
organization, and policy center, Klutznick has helped develop practi- 
cal, workable solutions to the complex problems facing Chicago and 


AND (DEEP BREATH), 
AS IF THAT WEREN'T 
ENOUGH, KLUTZNICK 
RECENTLY TOOK ON 
ANOTHER MAJOR COM- 
MITMENT— THIS ONE 


TO HIS ALMA MATER. 


other major metropolitan areas. The insti- 
tute has implemented programs in public 
education, community safety, community 
leadership development, community health, 
and community development policy. 
Currently, the institute is involved in a two- 
year effort to improve the ways in which 
metropolitan areas respond to the problem 
of substance abuse. Areas under considera- 
tion include treatment, health-care 
approaches, and the criminal-justice system. 
a 


a Me, ae 
mrss . © 7 Dhutznick is a trustee of the 
Committee for Economic Development, an 
independent research and policy organiza- 
tion of business leaders and educators 
committed to improving the growth and 
productivity of the U.S. economy, a freer 
global trading system, and greater opportu- 
t nity for all Americans. 
c TTT TTT ~ ‘ He is a council member of Resources for 
4 venient a taal the Future, an independent, non-profit 
Zatity organization that helps people make better 

decisions about conservation and the use of 
natural resources and the environment. 

He is affiliated with the National 
id FET : Building Museum, the Wharton Samuel Zell 
Wee saoryrey vs ___and Robert Lurie Real Estate Center of the 

tri f" ; University of Pennsylvania, and the Guthrie 
Center for Real Estate Research at 
Northwestern University. He also is a life 
trustee at Chicago’s Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s Medical Center. 

And (deep breath), as if that weren't 
enough, Klutznick recently took on another 
major commitment—this one to his alma 
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mater. He has volunteered, along with 
College trustees Joan Danforth and William 
L. Robinson ’63, to chair Oberlin’s forth- 
coming comprehensive campaign. 10 back 

i up that commitment—and to inspire others 
1h pect 


fey 
ight 
+s 


to commit themselves to ensuring Oberlin’s 


ty excellence into the new millennium—he has 
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nated for scholarships for low-income stu- 
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“EDUCATION IS THE 


KEY TO BREAKING 


OUT OF THE CYCLE OF 


POVERTY, KLUTZNICK 


SAID. "| WANT MY GIFT 


dents from inner-city schools. 

Danforth and Robinson 
also have made early commit- 
ments to the campaign. 
Danforth has pledged a seven- 
figure gift and is consulting 
with Oberlin College 
President Nancy S. Dye about 
its best possible use, while 
Robinson and his wife, Arlene, 
have agreed to establish an 
endowed scholarship. 
Robinson is also working most closely with 
the fund-raising staff on devising and exe- 
cuting the campaign plan. 

The campaign, which will be formally 
announced in 1999, will be the largest fund- 
raising effort in Oberlin’s history. The pri- 
mary building project of the campaign is to 
raise construction and endowment funds for 
a new science center at the College. Other 
broad goals are to strengthen the endow- 
ment for faculty salaries and student scholar- 
ships, to fund major building needs, to 
enhance Oberlin’s academic programs, and 
to increase the level of annual giving to the 
College. 

“Education is the key to breaking out of 
the cycle of poverty,” Klutznick said. “I want 
my gift to Oberlin to open opportunities to 
students who otherwise wouldn’t have 
dreamed of pursuing an Oberlin education.” 

Klutznick also wants to help Oberlin 
maintain its diverse community. “Oberlin 
holds a unique place in American higher 
education,” he noted. “Because it has always 
valued diversity—it has always admitted stu- 
dents regardless of race—Oberlin looks like 
America. But without scholarships to assist 
low-income students, Oberlin risks losing 
the very diversity that traditionally has been 
one of its greatest strengths,” he said. 


Sen ethos of social engage- 


ment has been an important influence in 
Klutznick’s life. “In my line of work, it’s pos- 
sible to see only the upscale and the glam- 
orous,” he said. “It would be easy for me to 
overlook the pressing problems of crime, 
lack of opportunity, drug abuse, and general 
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TO OBERLIN TO OPEN 
OPPORTUNITIES TO 
STUDENTS WHO 
OTHERWISE WOULDN'T 
HAVE DREAMED OF 
PURSUING AN 

OBERLIN EDUCATION.” 


deterioration of the inner 
cities in this country. But 
I can’t. I have to be 
involved, to work to make 
a difference in this world. 
It’s a philosophy that was 
instilled in me at 
Oberlin.” 

One way Klutznick 
makes a difference is 
through his personal phil- 
anthropy. He carefully 
chooses where he will give, ensuring that his 
gifts will generate the maximum benefit. He 
sees it as an important responsibility to 
ensure that his gifts will be used wisely for 
endeavors that truly work to solve the prob- 
lems he sees as most pressing. 


n many ways, Klutznick follows in 
the footsteps of his father, Philip M. 
Klutznick. The elder Klutznick, a lawyer and 
government official, combined an extraordi- 
narily successful business career with an 
outstanding roster of public-service commit- 
ments. He held the posts of secretary of 
commerce in the Carter administration and 
U.S. representative (with the rank of ambas- 
sador) to the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations in the Kennedy 
administration. 

Philip Klutznick was the founder of 
Urban Investment and Development 
Company, which gained national recognition 
for its innovative developments, including 
the town of Park Forest, Illinois, and three 
of Chicago’s earliest regional shopping cen- 
ters, Old Orchard, Oakbrook, and River 
Oaks. Urban eventually became a subsidiary 
of Aetna Life & Casualty. In addition to his 
business and government work, Klutznick 
served as a trustee at Oberlin College and at 
the School for Advanced International 
Studies at Johns Hopkins University, and he 
chaired the Committee for Economic 
Development’s Research and Policy 
Committee. In the 1950s he served for six 
years as president of B’nai B’rith, and in 
1977 he was named president of the World 


Jewish Congress. 


Almost from the start, the younger 
Klutznick’s career was intertwined with 
that of his father. Upon graduating from 
Oberlin with a degree in economics, ‘om 
Klutznick entered the real-estate business 
with a position at Draper and Kramer, 
which was Urban’s leasing and managing 
agent. He joined his father in business in 
1963, joined Urban in 1968, and when his 
father retired in 1973, he led the company. 
In 1982 Klutznick left Urban to pursue 
private business interests. 

When asked about the most important 
lessons he learned from his father, 
Klutznick doesn’t talk about investment 
strategies or other business specifics. 
Rather he talks about religious, philosophi- 
cal, and ethical values, and “the value of 
understanding the relationships between 
people.” 

Strengthening relationships between 
Oberlin and the people whose lives have 
been touched by the College is one of the 
main reasons Klutznick has taken on this 
new challenge. “I want this campaign to 
reach out and touch every Oberlinian, to 
strengthen the ties and relationships, to 
make them proud to be associated with 
Oberlin College. We will measure our suc- 
cess in this campaign not only by the 
amount of money we raise, but also by the 
number of people we get involved in 
building partnerships with the College. A 
major goal will be to involve more alumni 
in the life of the institution.” 


ANNE PAINE Js the publications director 
at Oberlin College. 
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Marion Williams Walker turned 
100 in Newtown, Pennsylvania, 
this year. Marion began teaching 
at the age of 12 in her home 
state of Michigan and continued 
to teach for more than 40 years 
there and in Ohio, Washington, 
D.C., and Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, the site of her first 
studio which opened in 1944. 
Marion celebrated her birthday 
with former students, members of 
the Doylestown Friends Meeting, 
and members of the Bucks 
County Choral Society, which 


she previously conducted. 


1929 on April 16 at 


Kendal at Oberlin, resident and 
Ohio native Esther Hunt pre- 
sented a lecture, “Iwo Women 
of the Old Testament.” She has 
given this talk for other audi- 
ences and was persuaded by fel- 
low residents to speak at Kendal. 


1941 John Hoagland has 
retired from full-time teaching 
at Michigan State University. 
Continuing in his specialty of 
purchasing and materials 
management, John analyzes 
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_ earlier research. 
| He was recently 
| keynote speaker 


_ Purchasing and 
| Supply 


Alumn 


monthly purchasing business 
survey reports = 
based upon his 


in London at the 
International 


Hoagland 


| Education and 
Research Association and served 


as honorary cochair at Atlanta’s 
First North American Research 
Symposium on purchasing and 


| supply management. For his 
| work on eliminating unified bar- 


gaining in the steel industry, he 


| has received numerous honors. 


Vv Robert Owen recently gave 


a recital to dedicate a new organ 


for St. John’s Episcopal Church 
in New Rochelle, New York, 
and continues to teach harpsi- 
chord and organ students. He 
plays piano with a friend once a 
week and is an avid book collec- 
tor, specializing in Edith 
Wharton first editions and 
books published by the Batisford 
house in England. Bob celebrat- 


ed his 80th birthday July 28. 


1942 Dorothy 


Merschrod Onisko lives in 


| Johnston County, North 


Carolina, where she presents 


_ classical music programs. She 
has held two “Robert Schumann 
| Soirees” at which she showed 


the film Song of Love, the life 
story of Schumann, and soloists 
performed compositions by 


~ Schumann and Brahms. 


Dorothy says, “Tis a delightful 
way to expose the general public 
to quality music!” 
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1944 Recently appointed 


University of South Florida 
courtesy historian in residence, 
_H. Parker Lansdale continues 
| as research associate to the 
_ research and planning department 
| of the YMCA. He initiated and 
participated in the Historical 
Retrieval Conference on the 
History of YMCAs of the USA 
_ in the 60s, held November 1995 
in St. Paul. W Organist and choir 
_ director Arthur J. Reines has 
— retired after 52 
years serving the 
Lutheran 
Church of the 
Atonement, 
Asbury Park, 
New Jersey. 
Arthur played 
his final pro- 
gram, a Service 
_ of Celebration, March 8, when 
| he received his emeritus title. 


Reines 


i 94 5 Ellen Beers Adams 


and her husband Dennis recent- 

ly built a new, low-maintenance 

home next to the 1880s home 

where Ellen was raised. The 

couple has three daughters, one 

of whom purchased the Adams’ 

- old house. Both homes have a 

' view of woods and a creek. 
Address: 44 Glen Road, 

| Rochester, NY 14610. 


1946 The Adelia A. Frild 
Johnston fellowship helped 
Marian Card Donnelly travel 
to England to do research for 

| her Yale PhD. Remembering 


how much a fellowship helped 
her in 1955, she reports that a 
travel grant for University of 


| Oregon art history graduate stu- 


dents has been named for her. 


I 948 Helen Erday 


Fountain still has a home in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, but 


1999 
Reunion Classes 


Tenth Reunion 
Classes of 1988, 1989, 
and 1990 


Twenty-Fifth Reunion 
Class of 1974 


Thirtieth Reunion 
Classes of 1968, 1969, 1970 


Forty-Fifth Reunion 
Classes of 1953, 1954, 
and 1955 


Fiftieth Reunion 
Class of 1949 


Half-Century Club 
Reunions 
Classes of 1929, 1934, 
1939, 1944 


Commencement-Reunion Weekend 
will be held on campus 
May 28-31, 1999. For more 
information, call or write the 
Alumni Association at the 


address on page it: 
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1948 CONTINUED 

spends winters in ‘lexas where 
she enjoys the border culture 
and location. She says, “We visit 
family and RV several months in 
magnificent Idaho and 
Washington and are loving 
being nomads.” W In December 
1997, Mahlon E. Balderston 
gave an organ recital at ‘Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Santa 
Barbara, California. Joined by 
soprano Patricia Carver, Mahlon 
performed works by Bach, Reger, 
Vivaldi, Handel, Yon, Daquin, 


Warlock, Adam, and Young. 


LOST After being wid- 
owed for more than two years, 
Judith Emery Collier met and, 
a year later, married Abram T- 
Collier. They live in Jaffrey, 
New Hampshire, in a house that 
looks out on Mt. Monadnock. 
Judith sings in the Peterborough 
Monadnock Chorus and she and 
her new husband travel fre- 
quently. W Now retired from 
the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison after 30 years as 
undergraduate advisor in the 
department of sociology, Joann 
Elder has entered public office. 
A 37-year resident of Madison, 
she successfully campaigned for 
a seat on the city’s school board. 
Vv In October 1997 Jack 
Melick, Jr. was inducted into 
the North Plainfield High 
School Alumni Association Hall 
of Fame. His induction was a 
reflection of the years he dedi- 
cated to music and performing. 
He served in the Korean War as 
a pianist-entertainer and per- 
formed throughout the Far East. 
After returning in 1955, Jack 
was feature pianist with Art 
Mooney, Freddie Martin, Guy 
Lombardo, and the Orrin 
Tucker TV show. The Jack 
Melick Orchestra, formed in 
1959, accompanied Milton 
Berle, Sammy Davis, Vic 
Damone, and Betty Grable. Jack 
is a charter member of the Big 
Band Academy of America and 
served on the board of advisors 
for eight years. 


i 95 2 Henry Janiec 


joined the faculty of Converse 
College in 1952, where he 
taught and conducted for over 
40 years and later became dean 
of the School of Music and a 
vice president of the college. He 
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has conducted the Berkshire 
Music Center, the Chautauqua 
Institute, the Charlotte Opera 
Association, and the Charlotte 
Symphony, and was appointed 
artistic director and principal 
conductor at the Brevard Music 
Center in North Caroline in 
1964. A writer, radio and televi- 
sion commentator, speaker, and 
consultant, Henry is a life mem- 
ber of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs and has served 
the National Association of 
Schools of Music. W On June 17 
at the American Symphony 
League’s national conference in 
St. Paul, the Cleveland 
Chamber Symphony was pre- 
sented with the ASCAP/John 
Edwards Award for strongest 
commitment to New American 
Music. Edwin London is music 
director of the Symphony, the 
resident professional ensemble 
at Cleveland State University. 
The group is preparing for an 
April 1999 concert celebrating 
Edwin’s 70th birthday featuring 
his compositions, including a 
world-premier work for chorus 
and orchestra. 


+ [ei RETO 99] 
4 9 5 3 Romulus Linney 


has been elected as Fellow in 
the literature section of the 
American Academy of Arts and 
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‘To choose a college. 


All that brilliance. 
All that talent. 


Oberlin College. 


Excellence Revisited 
For fohn Finney (Con 78) 


Sciences. W After retiring June 
1997 from the University of 
British Columbia where he has 
taught philosophy since 1969, 
Tom Patton married Nichae 
Blume, widow of Mike Blume 
’51 and sister-in-law of Frank 
Blume. ‘om and Nichae are 
adding on to her house to make 
room for his stereo components. 


SCE 
i 9 54 Following a 1993 


trip to Poland, Earl Downing 
developed new interest in his 
Polish ancestry and began vol- 
unteer work that culminated in 
two teaching trips to Poland. ‘Io 
help Polish youth prepare for 
the comprehensive English pro- 
ficiency test required for college 
admission, Earl formed a 
Polish/English language camp 
outside Krakow open the last 
two years to a variety of ages 


and skill levels. 
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1955 three performances 


of Leslie Adams’ opera Blake 
were given by the Municipal 
Opera Company of Baltimore 
last October. In July James 
Abbington featured Leslie’s 
Prelude and Fugue for Solo Organ 


So very lucky to be free to make excellence my only criterion. 
‘To long to reach up and find the ceiling, not just empty space. 
And then to stumble upon the very best. 


in a recital at Riverside Church 
in Manhattan. The Leslie Adams 
Music Archives opened 
September 1997 at the 
Cleveland Public Library with 


_ 57 boxes of material relating to 
| Leslie’s life and work. W Julia 
| Hansen has conducted research 


and study in Ubud, Bali, for 12 


_ years. Author of four books on 
' Bali’s bamboo music, she teaches 
at Skyline College, alternating 


living near the beach in Half 
Moon Bay, California, and in 
the mountains of Bali. 

V Leading obesity researcher 
Xavier Pi-Sunyer chaired the 
panel that wrote the new weight 
guidelines for the National 
Heart, Lung and Blood 
Institute, a section of the 


_ National Institutes of Health. 
_W The Rochester International 
_ Friendship Council honored 


Marjorie Sexton with the 
Mildred Feinbloom Award. 
Presented at the Council’s annu- 
al dinner, the award recognized 


_ Marjorie’s continued commit- 
/ ment to RIFC. Joining the 


organization in 1964, she spear- 
headed a furniture exchange 
benefiting Rochester Institute of 


| Technology’s international stu- 


dents, participated in fundrais- 


| ing garage sales, and organized 


How did so many valedictorians (not me) happen to come to the same place? 


‘To give our favorite professors a standing ovation at the end of the semester. 
‘To be visited by Pete Seeger, Robert Frost, Watson & Crick. 
‘To sing Handel’s Messiah under the direction of Robert Fountain. 
‘To be challenged, and humbled, and reassured by it all. 
More than I had bargained for. 


the RIT international wives pro- 
gram to help the families of 
international students adjust and 
make friends. 
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I ] 5 6 Kittu Longstreth- 


Brown, registrar of the 
University of New Mexico’s art 
museum, received the American 
Association of Museums’ 1998 
Dudley-Wilkinson Award of 
Distinction. UNM museum reg- 
istrar for eight years, Kittu was 
previously registrar at San 
Francisco Art Museum and 
Portland Art Museum, and 
serves as board member and vice 
chair of the registrars committee 
of the Mountain Plains 
Museums Association. W After 
serving as a history professor at 
the University of Missouri, 
Manhattanville College, the 
University of Wisconsin, and 
West Virginia University and as 
assistant to the provost since 
1995 at Kansas State University, 
John Lankford retired. In addi- 
tion to teaching and his duties as 
assistant to the provost, John 
published four books and more 
than 40 papers. For the last 20 
years, his research focused on 
the history of modern science, 
and he served as chair of the 
Astronomical Society and 
cochair of the Historical 
Astronomy Division of the 
American History of Science 
Society. John and his wife will 
divide their time between Taos, 
New Mexico, and Fort Cale, 
Colorado. W After taking early 
retirement in 1997, Manfred 
Wenner teaches occasionally for 


Celebrating Eleven Years as Conductor of the Heritage Chorale 


the Univ ersity of Arizona, 
Arizona State Univ versity, and 
Northern Arizona U niversity, 
and pursues his second career— 
photography. His second book 
on Yemen was published by 
Westview Press, and he contin- 
ues to do occasional academic 
research to participate in protes- 
sional conferences and activities. 


f 9 5 7 Trombonist Gordon 


Jackson retired from teaching 
and band directing in Long 


| Island, New York, and now lives 


in Michigan and plays with the 
St. Joseph Municipal Band. In 


| July 1997, he guest-conducted 


the Municipal Band playing 
Beethoven’s Egmont Overture 


and Cacavas’ Burnished Brass 


March. A founder of the 
Dynabones, a local trombone 
choir, and member of the 
Kalamazoo Concert Band and a 
Brass Quartet called Fairplain 
Brass Players, Gordon has a small 


- studio of trombone students. 


A 9 5 8 Roy Kehl gave a 


memorial organ recital for 
Arthur Poister, professor of 


_ organ at the Conservatory from 


1938 to 1948. The March recital 
featured the work of Bach, 


_ Dupre, Brahms, and Franck. 


Roy is a fellow of the American 


— Guild of Organists and has 


Framingham, Massachusetts 


1992 


To join a chorale. 


It had been mine long before, rehearsing every week at the church I call my home, 


The reputation of its leader a comfort. 


And he had gone to Oberlin, too. 


Had spent the winter term of his senior year playing the organ at that same church. 
Had once sat next to me in the pew and whispered, with modesty and awe, 


1» 


“I'm getting a 4.0 average! 
(At Oberlin!) 


And I had known that he was being challenged,and humbled, and reassured by it all. 


So very lucky to walk through those doors at long last and stumble upon the very best. 


To find joy and excitement at every rehearsal. . 
To sing the Verdi Requiem under the direction of John Finney. 


More than I bargained for. 
Heritage Chorale. 
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By Irene Houtz Hessel Morth ’59 
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served as a church organist in 
Ohio, New York, and Illinois. 
He taught at Ohio State and 
Houghton College and has done 
extensive historical research on 
Steinway pianos. W In addition 
to freelance recording produc- 
tion, including a trip to London 
to record the British cast of 
Chicago, Thomas Shepard has 
an office as a consultant at Sony 
Classical. Two of the comic 
operas he composed with lyricist 
Sheldon Harnick, That Pig of a 
Molette and A Question of Faith 
were picked up by publisher 
Theodore Presser. In June 
Thomas released Love...on a 
Stormy Weekend, a solo CD of 
mostly classical and some 
improvisational music. 


1959 this past winter 


Don and Barbara Loud Davis 


- took a three-week tour of 


Australia and New Zealand 
exploring the outback, the rain- 


_ forest, Great Barrier Reef, and 


Ayers Rock. While in New 
Zealand they visited orchards 


_ and museums, rode the Shotover 
Jets, and flew by helicopter to a 


glacier towering over Mt. Cook. 
¥V John Farris and his wife Sue 
still live in Woodbridge, 
Virginia. Last September John 
retired from 32 years at the 
news division of the Voice of 
America. In November their 


John Finney 


younger daughter married, and 
in March their elder daughter 
gave birth to their first grand- 


_ children—twin boys. 


E-mail: johnfarris@delphi.com 
v Since retiring after 17 years 
as a secondary school counselor 
and 17 prior years as an instru- 
mental music teacher, Charlene 
Moore-Cooper is spending 
time with her husband James, 
writing more music, conducting 
and performing frequently, surf- 
ing the net longer, and bowling 
more 200+ games. She teaches a 


| course at Howard University’s 


Divinity School and holds a 
church job. Charlene’s daughter 
is finishing a PhD at Harvard’s 
School of Religion, and her son 
is getting married. She says she 
finds retirement very agreeable 
and recommends it highly to fel- 
low classmates. W At the 50th 


_ Annual Conference of the 


Society for Imaging Science and 
Technology, president James 
Owens hosted Lena Sjooblom, 


| Playboy Magazine’s Miss 


November 1972. Her visit 
marked the 25th anniversary of 


_ the posting of her image on the 


ARPAnet, the predecessor of the 
Internet, as a test image for 


| computer-image processing. Her 


picture has appeared in thou- 
sands of technical journal arti- 


_ cles and books. Kentucky 


Governor Paul E. Patton 
recently commissioned Jim a 
Kentucky colonel, an honor 
granted to outstanding citizens 
from old Kentucky families. 

Vv John Ross and his wife Carol 
“Pepper” Salzman Ross ’60 
retired and moved to Tuscon 
where they are building a house. 
Address: 1901 N. Wilmot Rd. 
#1001, Tuscon, AZ 85712-3054. 
Phone: (520) 721-8228. 


a 960 Secretary of 


Commerce William M. Daley 
recently presented Judd L. 
Kessler with the President’s “E” 
Award for Excellence in export 
service for organizing and serv- 
ing as national coordinator for 
the Export Legal Assistance 
Network. The ELAN program 
provides free initial legal counsel 
to new-to-export companies to 
help them enter the world mar- 
ket. The program has been rec- 
ognized by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce and the Small 
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1960 CONTINUED 


Business Administration for its 
contribution to trade balance. 

Vv David Yeomans was selected 
by the International Research 
and Exchanges Board to conduct 
on-site research in the Czech 
Republic. Funded by the U.S. 
Department of State, David 
worked in the republic from 
March through June, where he 
continued his survey of materials 
related to the keyboard music of 
Bohemia and Moravia. 
Currently professor of music at 
Texas Woman’s University, he 
and his wife, Sheila Allen- 
Yeomans 66, continue giving 
concerts. Their daughter attends 
Kenyon College. 


196] In July the board of | 


trustees of Louisville Collegiate 
School announced the appoint- 
ment of Barbara Burnett 
Groves as tenth head of school. 
v At the National Academy of 
Recording Arts and Sciences 
40th Annual Grammy Awards 
held in February, Neil V. 
Rosenberg won a Grammy in 
the category “Best Album 
Notes.” Recognized for his con- 
tribution to Smithsonian 
Folkways’ Anthology of American 
Folkmusic, he was accompanied 
by the New York ceremony by 
Artelia Court. A Canadian pro- 
fessor of folklore, Neil teaches 
at the Memorial University of 
Newfoundland. 


1962 4 Cleveland public 


schools music teacher for 28 
years, Ella Lee was asked in 
1993 to direct the Cleveland 
Orchestra’s 70-member 
Children’s Chorus. Although she 
still directs the chorus, Ella 
retired last year from East 
Cleveland schools and was 
named director of performing 
arts at the Cleveland Music 
School Settlement. W John K. 
Muth is director of academic 
policy, assessment and planning 
analysis, office of the chancellor, 
for community colleges at the 
University of Hawaii. After 
moving from his home of 20 
years to a new apartment in 
Honolulu, he was visited in 
November by Bob Cheney. 

Vv The West Virginia University 
system, which includes West 
Virginia and Marshall universities, 
appointed Bruce Van Wyk to 


the board of trustees. Bruce owns 
4 residential and commercial real 


_ estate development business in 


Martinsburg, in the Washington, 
D.C., metropolitan area. 


4 96 3 Marion Horn 
Miller has moved. New address: 
29 Fischler St., Wellsboro, PA 
16901. Phone: (717) 724-5245. 
E-mail: MHMjoy@aol.com 
Vv J. William Schopf was 


~ among 60 members inducted by 


the National Academy of 
Sciences. William is a professor 
of paleobiology and director of 
the University of California’s 
Center for the Study for 
Evolution and the Origin of Life. 


j 964 Dan Blumenthal 


married Marjorie Speers in 
Atlanta, January 1. Dan is a pro- 
fessor and chair of the depart- 


_ ment of community health and 
| preventative medicine at the 


Morehouse School of Medicine. 


| Address: 1507 Washita Ave., 


Atlanta, GA, 30307. E-mail: 
danielb@link.msm.edu W Still in 
Hawaii, Sheldon Hershinow is 


_ professor of humanities at 


Kap? olani Community College 
and director of The Hawaii 
Writing Project. He helped 


- coach Iolani High School to 


| nine state wrestling champi- 


onships in the last 12 years. W 


| After four years as director of 
' the Amerika Haus cultural cen- 


ter in Hamburg, Germany, Lee 
Irwin and his wife Susan 
returned to Pakistan. Lee will be 
press attaché in the Islamabad 


' embassy. Their children, 


Elizabeth and Richard, attend 


the International School of 


_ Islambad. W Katy Kline is 


director of the Bowdoin College 
Museum of Art. Previously 


| director of the List Visual Arts 


Center at Massachusetts 


_ Institute of Technology, Katy 


_ will oversee Bowdoin’s 14,000- 


object collection and manage 


_ the museum staff, programs, and 


the budget. She is author of and 


contributor to several books, 


| including Mirror Images: Women, 


Surrealism and Self-Representation, 
and was a panelist for the 


| National Endowment for the 


Arts and juror for exhibitions 
and fellowship awards through- 
out the country. W At its May 
commencement ceremony, _ 


Massachusetts General Hospital 


- Institute of Health Professions 
- awarded Rachel Doody Rosen 


a master of science in nursing 


degree. ‘To qualify, Rachel trained 


~ at Massachusetts General 


Hospital Beacon Hill Geriatric 


_ Primary Care Unit and the 
_ Fernald Development Center. 


l 96 5 Bill Hilton and his 


_ life partner, Kristi Iverson, 
~ bought a 1967 house built by 


Joseph Eichler, an architect 
whose designs were inspired by 
Frank Lloyd Wright. Address: 
881 Cumberland Dr., 


| Sunnyvale, CA 94087-1222. E- 


mail: bhilton@nanospace.com W 
The Hartford Symphony, in 


_ March performances of 


Gershwin and Friends, was con- 


ducted by Danny and Gail 


_ Nelson Holgate. In April, Gail 


and Danny were at Carnegie 


_ Hall where they participated in 
_ the Tribute to the Nicholas 


Brothers; at the Lady Day Gala in 
Sheffield, Massachusetts; and 
they performed Lady Day at the 
Merrimack Repertory Theatre. 


_ In May they performed Ritz, an 


evening of Irving Berlin music, 
and in June they presented Love 


_ Letters, a two-character play, at 


Hartford’s Theatreworks. 


i 966 Formerly a 


| Charleston Gazette and Akron 
_ Beacon Journal reporter and the 
_ public relations director/editor 


of Akron-based United Rubber 
Workers, where he worked for 
21 years, Curt Brown retired 


_ from the Steelworkers commu- 
_ nications department in 
_ Pittsburgh. A widower, Curt and 


his 13-year-old son Curt Jr. 
moved into the Cuyahoga Valley 
National Recreation Area where 
they ride their bikes on the 21- 
mile Ohio-Erie Canal Towpath. 


| Curt is writing a book, How to 
| Have a Perfect Relationship and 
| Where to Buy a Golden Retriever. 


the Public Relations Society of 
America, active in the Episcopal 
Church where he was a board 
member of the church’s former 
independent national magazine, 
The Episcopalian, and has served 
on the Oberlin Alumni Council 
and the magazine committee. 
Address: 5940 Akron-Peninsula 
Rd., Peninsula, OH 44264. 


Phone: (330) 657-2144. E-mail: 
jcurt@who.net W Barbara 


| Johnson and Jim Groff are 


enjoying their empty nest. Their 
oldest child is married and 
teaches in Virginia, the second 
teaches Suzuki violin and works 


~ at the National Public Health 


Institute while waiting to enter 
medical school, and the 


| youngest is a theatre and English 


double major at Rutgers. Named 
Connecticut elementary music 
‘Teacher of the Year, Jim was 
inducted into Phi Beta Mu, the 
Connecticut chapter of the 
international band directors’ 


honorary society, Lamda Alpha. 


_ He serves on the vestry of St. 


James’ Church in West Hartford; 
Barbara writes and directs musi- 
cals and plays and teaches music 
in parochial schools. 


i 967 Rebecca Wells 


Corrie has been promoted to 
the rank of full professor at 
Bates College where she teaches 
fine arts. Among her recent pub- 
lications are her contributions to 
the catalogue for the exhibition 
“The Glory of the Byzantium” 
held in 1997 at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. W Music direc- 
tor of the Cathedral Choral 
Society, the symphonic chorus 
of Washington National 
Cathedral, J. Reilly Lewis was 
presented with a 1998 Paul 


~ Hume Award from the Levine 


School presented to four con- 
ductors who have contributed to 


~ and enriched the choral music 


scene in Washington, D.C. He 
also received a “WAMMY” best- 
conductor award from the 
Washington Area Music 
Association and the Chester J. 
Petranek Award for outstanding 
community service in the field 
of music. A keyboard artist and 
conductor, Reilly performs 
throughout the United States 


~ and abroad. He is founder and 


music director of the 


_ Washington Bach Consort. 
Curt is an accredited member of | 


SEE 
f 968 Professor of the- 


atrical design and holder of the 


Joanne Sharpe Crosby chair at 


the University of Texas, Richard 


| Isackes accepted the acting 


chair position in the department 
of theatre and dance. Richard 


nani 4398 


continues scene design at the 
Alabama Shakespeare Festival, 
Chicago Lyric Opera, Austin 
Lyric Opera, Utah Shakespeare 
Festival, Boston Lyric Opera, 
Opera Theatre of St. Louis, and 
the University of Texas, where 
he has served as director and 
designer. 


+ [lem REN 99}Z 
y 969 Robert Devereaux’s 


third novel, Santa Steps Out: A 
Fairy Tale for Grown-Ups was 
published as a limited hardback, 

——s with six interior 
illustrations and 
a full-color cover. 
The book relates 
the sexual mis- 
adventures of 
Santa Claus, the 
Tooth Fairy, and 
the Easter 
Bunny, against a 
backdrop of Greek mythology. 
For excerpts, see 
www.frii.com/~bovberg/DH Press 
Vv Under the canopy of Fruit 
Spirit Botanical Garden and 
Wildlife Refuge, Paul Recher 
says he is studying quantum 
physics, cosmology, conscious- 
ness, and tryptamires. 


if 


Devereaux 
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1970 


Louise Runyon Barth chore- 
ographs and performs solo and 
group dance/theatre pieces. She 
has toured her solo show, Crones, 
Dolls and Raging Beauties, 
through university women’s 
studies departments throughout 
the country. Louise’s son Brian 
is in his second year at the 
University of California; her son 
Lucas is in high school; and she 
is training to be a certified 
Feldenkrais practitioner. W In 
May Dan Zoloth Dorfman 
received his JD degree cum 
laude from the University of San 
Francisco School of Law. After 
passing the California bar, Dan 
will work as an associate with 
‘Tanke & Willemsem, a law firm 
specializing in appellate advoca- 
cy in the California state court 
system. Address: 541 

Middlefield Road, Redwood 
City, CA 94063. Phone: (650) 
368-6163. W Bernard F. Lentz 
says he moved his family to a 
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better school district where son 


Jess will attend high school. To 
attord the move Bernard quit his 


job as chair and professor of 
economics at Ursinus College; 
he is director of institutional 
research and analysis at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Vv After 15 years at the 
University of Utah, Steve and 
B.J. (Betty) Morrow Manaster 
moved back East. Steve is chief 
economist at the Commodity 
Futures Trading Commission in 
Washington, D.C., and B,J. is 
chair of radiology at the Medical 
College of Virginia in 
Richmond. Their daughter 
‘Tracy attends Wesleyan 
University, and daughter Katy 
is in the seventh grade. Address: 
11000 Sheridan Dr., 
Spotsylvania, VA 22553. W Year 
2000 Project Executive for 
PNCBank in Pittsburgh, Tracy 
R. Merrick married Karen 
Ciarimboli in May. In atten- 
dance was ‘Tracy’s best friend 
from Oberlin, Doug Graham. 
The newlyweds have bought a 
home in Wexford, Pennsylvania. 
Vv Eric Nye and his wife Linda 
are in Dallas where they are set- 
tling the estate of Eric’s mother 
whom they nursed before her 
death to cancer in January. He 


plays trombone and teaches ESL 


as a volunteer; Linda is studying 
message therapy. Address: 73711 
Diamondhead Dr. N., 
Diamondhead, MS 39525. 


E-mail: ericnye@datasynce.com 


i 97 4 An architect serving 


as assistant commissioner for the 
NYC Department of Design 
and Construction, Hillary 
Brown leads the Office of 
Sustainable Design and 
Construction, 
the city’s first 
dedicated initia- 


ing energy-and 
resource-effi- 
cient public 
facilities. She 
teaches at 
Columbia 
University School of 
Architecture, Planning and 
Preservation and has served 
three years as cochair of NYC's 
Green Buildings ‘Task Force. 
Hillary received the Loeb 
Fellowship for 1999 at the 
Harvard University Graduate 


Brown 
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tive in construct- 


School of Design to explore 
ways local government, together 
with the design professions and 
construction industry, can accel- 
erate the mainstreaming of sus- 
tainable development practices. 
Vv Flutist Carol Wincenc has 
soloed with major orchestras 
around the world including the 
Houston, Chicago, and London 
symphonies, and has premiered 
works written for her by 
Christopher Rouse, Lukas 
Foss, Peter Schickele, and Joan 
‘Tower. The daughter of Joseph 
Wincenc 35 and the late 
Margaret Miller Wincenc 737, 
Carol performs regularly in duo 
concert with harpist Nancy 
Allen and has joined the New 
York Woodwind Quintet in resi- 
dence at the Juilliard School. 
Her recent recording of the 
Christopher Rouse Flute 
Concerto with Christoph 
Eschenbach and the Houston 
Symphony was awarded the 
French Diapason D’Or Award. 
A member of the Juilliard faculty 
since 1988, she lives in New 


York with her husband and son. 


k 972 Tom Abelson, 


newly appointed affiliate 
Oberlin scholar, has moved his 
otolaryngology practice to the 
Cleveland Clinic. Because of his 
interest in vocal arts medicine, 
he collaborates with 
Conservatory professor of voice 
Richard Miller and serves as a 
consultant in the Conservatory’s 
Otto B. Schoepfle Vocal Arts 
Center. The Center's goal, as 
‘Tom emphasized at the 
February dedication dinner, is to 
meld the arts of vocal perfor- 
mance and vocal pedagogy with 
the science and medicine of 
voice production. He and his 
wife Abby celebrated their 25th 
anniversary in June. They have 
three boys, Adam, 15; Ben, 12; 
and Aaron, 9. E-mail: 
abelson@apk.net W At the May 
commencement ceremonies of 
Lancaster Theological Seminary, 


- John Bischoff Binde received a 


master of divinity degree and 
was awarded the Rev. Thomas 
W. Rhoads Prize in Biblical 
Interpretation. During his stu- 
dent days at Westminster 
Theological Seminary he was an 
intern and organist at 
Doylestown Presbyterian 
Church. John was a sales repre- 


sentative at Allen Organ 
Company before attending 
Lancaster. He has two daugh- 
ters. W Richard Gold’s new son 
was born August 8, 1997. His 
book, Thai Message, A Traditional 
Medical Technique was published 
by Churchill Livingstoneis and 
released last Spring. In 1997 
Richard lectured in Madrid, 
Brussels, Athens, Tel Aviv, and 
Zagreb. His school, the 
International Professional 
School of Bodywork, is first in 
the country with state approval 
to offer bachelor and master 
degrees in liberal arts with a 
major in bodywork/massage, or 
somatic studies. W After five 
years as dean of the University 
of Kentucky College of Law, 
David Shipley was appointed 
dean of the University of 
Georgia School of Law. This is 
David's third deanship in the 
Southeastern Conference. He 
joined the University of South 
Carolina law faculty in 1977, 
serving as associate dean of 
administration from 1989 to 
1990, and spent three years as 
dean at the University of 
Mississippi Law School. 

Vv Pastor of a Messianic Jewish 
congregation attended by both 


| Jews and Gentiles, El Shaddai 


Congregation, Ted Simon 
spoke to the Promise Keepers at 
their stadium 
event in 
Washington, 
D.C. He encour- 
aged the gather- 
ing of men to 
rediscover the 
Jewish roots of 
their faith. Ted 
also reports winning a blue rib- 
bon at the Great Frederick Fair 
for his whole-wheat rye bread, 
and thanks Dan Wing ’70 and 
the Harkness co-op people for 
getting him started. W In 
December Roy Urwin held an 
organ concert at Trinity 
Episcopal Church in Santa 
Barbara. Among Roy’s selections 
were Pinkham’s Variations on 
Veni, Veni, Emmanuel, Sumison’s 
Prelude on The Holly and the Ivy, 
and Near’s O Fesulein Suss. 

v After 18 years on the music 
faculty of Colby College, 
William Wallace now teaches 
piano at Amherst, has a private 
piano studio, does concert-level 
piano technician’s work, and 
restores vintage Steinways. 


Simon 
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1975 Specializing in 


business process improvement 
and workflow automation, 
Stuart Bard joined Deloitte & 
Touche LLP as a manager in 
real estate operations and sys- 
tems practice in Chicago. He 
has two children, Julia, 7, and 
Benjamin, +. VW For someone 
who used to hate writing, 
Deborah Krupp Ketai says she 
now wrangles a lot of words. 
She consults for companies such 
as Find/SVP, writes fundraising 
appeals for the New Haven Gay 
and Lesbian Community 
Center, and edits a monthly 
marketing page for Business New 
Haven magazine and an eight- 
page monthly newsletter for the 
Connecticut chapter of the 
National Association of Women 
Business Owners. E-mail: 
Dketai@aol.com W Jon Kingdon 
and his wife Karen had their 
second child, Stephen Calvin, 
May 13. W For the past 22 years 
Donna Jones McKenzie was 
an Orff-Schulwerk specialist 
(music teacher) in Hartford. She 
sang with the Connecticut 
Opera, performed solo, directed 
various church choirs, and 
founded “Voices,” a community 
choir. In June, because of her 
husband's job, she relocated to 
Kansas. Address: 8401 W. 129th 
Terrace, Overland Park, KS 
66213. Phone: (913) 897-7521. 
Vv Organist Christa Rakich 
performed September 1997 at 
the University of Buffalo. Her 
repertoire included Franck’s 
Prelude, Fugue and Variation. 


i 976 William Hopson is 


in his 21st season playing horn 
in the Calgary Philharmonic and 
being busy with his alphorn 
building company, Rocky 
Mountain Alphorns. This sum- 
mer he was a guest artist at the 
International Horn Summit in 
Banff. E-mail: alphorns@ 
cadvision.com. Website: 
http://www.cadvision.com/alpho 
rns W In 1996, Timothy V. 
Kaufman-Osborn was appoint- 
ed Baker Ferguson Professor of 
Politics and Leadership at 
Whitman College. His recent 
book, Creatures of Prometheus: 
Gender and the politics of 
Technology, was the featured work 
at a feminist conference held in 
March. His wife, Sharon 
Kaufman-Osborn, works with 


40 


students in Whitman College’s 


- counseling center and leads work- 


shops on the campus and in the 


/ community. E- mail: kaufmatv 
- @w -hitman.edu and kaufman@ 
| whitman.edu W A professor of 


psychiatry at Wright State 


~ University School of Medicine 
since 1993, Douglas Mossman 


was selected as a fellow of the 
American Psychiatric Association 


at the annual meeting in ‘loronto. 
- The Western Hemisphere’ major 


psychiatric association, the APA 
recognizes members who make 
special contributions through 


_ teaching, community service, 
' scholarship, patient care, and 


work in professional organiza- 


' tions. Douglas is professor and 
' director of the division of forensic 


psychiatry at Wright State, holds 


' an adjunct faculty position at the 


University of Dayton School of 


| Law, and directs the choir at the 
- Congregational B’nai Tzedek in 
' Cincinnati, where he composes 


and arranges music. 


1977 July Franco 


Farina sang the role of 


' Cavaradossi in Puccini’s Tosca at 


the Cincinnati Opera with the 


~ Cincinnati Symphony Chorus. 


Vv Gabrielle Shubert and hus- 
band Jesse Walker announce the 
March 12 birth of their daugh- 
ter, Sophia Alessandra Walker. 


' Address: 395 Third St., 
Brooklyn, NY 11215. 


1978 the public rela- 


tions firm Dix & Eaton, Inc., 
elected Scott Chaikin as presi- 
dent and chief operating officer. 
Scott is a member of the firm’s 


board of directors and the 


| board’s executive committee, 


and serves on the board of The 


| Greater Cleveland Growth 


_ Association and on the executive 
- committee and board of the 

_ Great Lakes Theater Festival. 

_ An alumnus of the Leadership 

_ Cleveland program, he is a 


member of the Young 


| Presidents’ Organization. Scott 


lives in Russell Township with 
his wife, Mary Beth Cooper, and 
their son. W David Gersch and 

Cathy Hoffman had a baby boy, 
ana Eli Gersch, December 

1997. Address: 7508 Radnor 

aya Bethesda, MD 20817. 
E-mail: David_Gersch@ 


aporter.com W Director of the 


- opera and music theater pro- 


| gram at Oklahoma City 


University, David Herendeen 
has taught and directed stage 
productions for the past ten 


years. Address: 2004 NW 21st 


| St., Oklahoma City, OK 73106. 


E-mail: dwdeen@rocketmail.com 
Vv Returned from a concert tour 
of Macedonia and the Slovak 
Republic that featured U.S. 
composers, Laura Kaminsky 
released a CD, And Trouble 
Came. She and her partner, Amy 
Rubin, have celebrated their 
15th anniversary. W Eric Long 
and his wife Whitney enjoy life 
on the Italian Riviera where he 
is the naval advisor at NATO’s 
SACLANT Undersea Research 
Center in La Spezia. W After 


_ working on a Grammy- 


' nominated CD for Reference 


Recordings, Rik Malone left 
the company to return to the 


airwaves as afternoon host for 


Classical 102.1, KDFC-FM in 
San Francisco. He is enrolled in 
a certificate program at the 
University of San Francisco in 
nonprofit funds development 
and volunteering for the 
Women’s Philharmonic. Rik and 
his wife bought a house in San 
Francisco. W Jeffrey J. Ross has 
lived in Monterrey, Mexico, for 
the last four years, editing the 
exhibition catalogs for contem- 
porary art museums. He says, 
“Mexico is an amazing country, 
but I miss New York.” Address: 
Diego de Montemayor, 1114 
Sur, Monterrey, Nuevo Leon, 


- 64000 Mexico. W Husband and 
_ wife, Stephen Rourke and 


Cyndi Rosenberg, are business 
partners in their new law firm, 
Rourke & Rosenberg, LLC. 
Cyndi concentrates on immigra- 
tion law and Steve is involved in 
general practice. They live in 
Maryland with their children, 
Shayna and Gabriel Sussman. By 
way of the Internet, Steve orga- 
nized Friends of the Biltmore, a 
nonprofit organization dedicated 
to the preservation of historic 
theaters for theatrical use. 
Address: 6719 Old Pimlico 
Road, Baltimore, MD 21209. 
Phone: (410) 653-4132. 

E-mail: srrurhino@aol.com W 
On April 2, Susan Wefald’s 
daughter and son, Jamie and 
Eric, were born. She is a senior 
program officer for women’s 


| economic security at the Ms. 


Foundation for Women. 


§ 979 Florence Davidson 


moved to Washington, D.C., 
and started her own lab at the 
National Cancer Institute, a 
division of the National 
Institutes of Health. She studies 


| the mechanism of apoptosis, and 


will be joined by her husband 
when he finishes his post-doc- 
toral research at Harvard 
Medical School. Phone: (301) 
594-7419. E-mail: davidson 
@helix.nih.gov W After a two- 
year assignment as manager of 
finance and administration for 


_ Chrysler Corp. in South Africa, 


| John Edward Hatcher has 


' returned to the States. While 

| abroad, John was joined by his 

| wife, Sharna Davis Hatcher ’82, 
| who enjoyed a leave of absence 


from her position as a Chrysler 


' attorney. The couple hosted two 
- Oberlin tour groups at their 


South African home. The high- 
light of John’s stay was meeting 
President Nelson Mandela; the 
highlight of his return to the 


_ states was the April 3 birth of his 
' son, John Alexander. He says he 


extends thanks to OBIE Capital, 
an investment club founded by 
Oberlin alumni, which will make 


_ possible John Alexander’s studies 


in the Oberlin class of 2020. 


_ W Sharon and Chris Leary are 
in Alberta for the fall semester, 
' where Chris is on sabbatical at 


the mathematics department at 


the University of Calgary. He is 


| writing a textbook on mathe- 


matical logic and playing with 


! their 4-year-old twins, Heather 


and Eric. W After earning a 
PhD in theatre from the City 
University of New York, Paul 
Nadler works full time as a 


' computer programmer and 


teaches graduate courses in the- 
ater history, theory, and dramat- 
ic analysis at New York 
University and Hunter College. 
His wife, Anna Newman, former 
“college radical” and Wall Street 
Journal columnist, copyedits two 
days a week for Business Week 
and spends the rest of her time 
with their 4-year-old daughter, 
Elizabeth. W Jim Ratliff lives in 
the Bay area and is a senior 
economist and coordinator of 
the antitrust practice group at 
LECG, Inc. He says if there is a 
merger or other antitrust action 
on the front page of the Hall 


| Street Journal, his group is prob- 
| ably working on it. After gradu- 
ating from Oberlin, he was a 
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physicist at the University of 
‘Texas, earned a PhD in eco- 
nomics from Berkeley, and was a 
professor at the University of 


Arizona. E-mail: jim@virtualper- | 


fection.com. Website: www.vir- 
tualperfection.com/jim/ W 
American Express personal 
financial advisor Johanna 
Schulman has a financial plan- 
ning practice focused on the 
needs of gay and lesbian individ- 
uals, couples, and families. 
Previously she was an account 
executive at Work/Family 
Directions, Inc., in Boston. She 
is a member of the Human 
Rights Campaign Fund in 
Washington, D.C., the Greater 
Boston Business Council, and a 
lifetime member of the National 
Association for the Education of 
Young Children. Address: 
American Express Financial 
Advisors Inc., Two Constitution 
Plaza, Boston, MA 02129. 
Phone: (617) 242-0700 ext. 418. 
¥ Curriculum specialist Debbie 
Wei volunteer-teaches English 
to Chinese youths twice a week. 
At her job on the Philadelphia 
Board of Education, she devel- 
ops curricula related to Asian 
Americans and helps implement 
her work in the classroom. 
Debbie is involved in the orga- 
nization Asian Americans 
United, which she helped create 
in 1985, and she has contributed 
to cultural books through her 
work on the board of the 
Philadelphia Folklore Project. In 
Chinatown, Debbie is involved 
in the Chinese Parents 
Association. 


j 980 Carol Goodwillie 


earned a PhD in plant evolution 
December 1997, from the 
University of Washington. In 
January she moved to Vancouver 
for a two-year post-doctorate at 
the University of British 
Columbia. W Margo 
Hennebach married Mark 
Saunders May 1997 in Cold 
Springs, New York. Carol 
Parker was a bridesmaid and 
Jeff Lunden a groomsman. Lee 
Stern ’77 and Jeff Stern per- 
formed a song Jeff wrote for the 
ceremony, which was attended 
by friends and family, as well as 
members of Margo’s birth fami- 
ly, with whom she was recently 
united. Margo still performs 
around the country in folk clubs, 
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colleges, and at art festivals. 
Address: 6 Brewer Drive, 
Bloomfield, CT 06002. Phone: 
(860) 243-5789. E-mail: 
firefries@aol.com W In March, 


| Daniel Kazez toured Morocco 
| with performances in 


Casablanca, Fes, Meknes, and 
Marrakech. During his travels 
he studied the musical activities 
of the Gnawa brotherhood, one 
of several mystical brotherhoods 


_ in the Islamic world. Over the 


past year, Daniel performed in 
six Ohio artist series, six con- 
certs in Great Britain, and 17 


_ concerts/lectures in India. 


Address: Wittenberg University, 
Springfield, OH 45501. E-mail: 
kazez@wittenberg.edu 

V Katherine Amelia McClain 
Fleming, the second child of 
Linda C. McClain and Jim 
Fleming, was born September 
28, 1997. She joined her older 
sister, Sarah, who was born 
October 1995. A professor of 
law, Linda was tenured at 
Hofstra University School of 


| Law in 1997, where she teaches 
and writes in the areas of 
_ jurisprudence and gender and 


the law. W Stuart McCrae 


| counsel for Sodexho Marriott 
_ Services, the company that pro- 
_ vides food and facilities manage- 


ment services to Oberlin and 
other colleges, hospitals, and 
corporations. He and his wife 
Valerie celebrated their tenth 
anniversary in April with Jack, 3; 
Elliott, 8; and Bob’s stepson, 


Road, Silver Spring, MD 20905. 
Phone:(301) 380-1881. E-mail: 
rstern @sodexhomarriott.com W 
Last year, teacher of sociology 
and Asian studies David Wank 
was promoted to associate pro- 


' fessor at Tokyo’s Sophia 


manages Alcan Recycling, one of | 


the world’s largest recycling 
facilities, located in Berea, Ohio. 
Vv Raising two sons, Willie, 5 


' and Sam, 11 months, Peter 
| Mozley and his wife, Jan 


Thomas, live in New Mexico. 
He is an associate professor of 
geology at New Mexico ‘Tech, a 
small school in central New 
Mexico. W As a producer/direc- 
tor of international children’s 
programming for the Beverly 
Hills-based Matinee 
Entertainment, Frank Saperstein 


_ spent the last two years shuttling 


between Los Angeles, Manila, 
and Kuala Lumpur. His televi- 
sion series Kampung Boy, created 
by world famous cartoonist 
LAT, was screened at the World 
Animation Festival and Sing- 


| apore Arts Festival. A feature 


segment about the series aired 
on Teletoons and International 


Discovery Channel. Frank’s War 


| Babies, a spot for UNICEF s 
consortium on children’s rights, 

' was awarded the silver medal at 
the Chicago Film Festival. V 

- Bob Stern worked in Oberlin’s 


food service program for four 
years, which was excellent train- 
ing for his new position as 
senior vice president and general 
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University. He and his wife, 
Yoshiko Ashiwa, a cultural 
anthropologist, were awarded a 
grant from the MacArthur 
Foundation for research on the 
revival movement of Buddhism 
in contemporary China. E-mail: 


d-wank@hoffman.cc.sophia.ac.jp 


K 98 [ Enjoying his work 
building a Web exploration ser- 
vice, Sideclick (sideclick.switch- 
board.com), Franklin Davis and 
his family, including Juliet, 7, 
and Jonah, almost 4, traded 
houses with old friends and 
spent three weeks of the sum- 
mer in Switzerland. 

E-mail: fad@continuumsi.com 
¥ In January, Gail Feldman 
was appointed chief legislative 
analyst for the San Francisco 
Board of Supervisors and was 
relieved to see a ballot measure 
defeated in June that would have 
eliminated his position. E-mail: 
Gail_Feldman@ci.sf.ca.us 

Vv Kathy Wagner is a part-time 
environmental consultant and 
fellow in the Center for the 
Study of American Government 
at Johns Hopkins and a full-time 
mother of two, Aliza 5, and Jesse 

3. She edited a book published 
by W.B. Saunders Co., 
Environmental Management in 
Healthcare Facilities. 


E 982 Soprano Amy 


Cochrane made her Carnegie 
Hall debut in March as Gabriel 
and Eve in Haydn’s Creation. 

V In June 1997, Lisa Falk mar- 
ried David Leal and moved 
from Albuquerque to Miami, 
where she enjoyed the influence 
of David’s Cuban culture 


| (including an addiction to 
' strong, sweet Cuban coffee). 


They’ve moved to California 
where Lisa is the senior curator 
of education for the History 
Museums of San Jose. Phone: 
(408) 977-1972. E-mail: 
lisafalk@juno.com W Jonathan 


_ Freund, his wife Ann and 19- 
- month-old Gabriella moved 1.6 


_ miles—1.6 miles closer to the 
Jesse, 15. Address: 617 Fieldstone | 


beach. He says, “I’m still earn- 
ing a living as a writer in 


| Hollywood, to my enduring sur- 


prise.” W Kate Ann LaFollette 


_ was born to Sarah Pike 

_ LaFollette and her husband 

_ Alan February 23. Sarah and 

_ Alan were married September 

_ 1996. Tom Pile ’83 attended the 
_ ceremony. E-mail: sarah.lafol- 

_ lette @firstar.com W Kathy 

| Lipp-Farr married Rob Farr 


June 29, 1996, at the Sandy 
Spring Friends Meeting in 
Sandy Spring, Maryland. Obies 
attending included 


_ Nancy Fliesler, Lisa Falk, 


Anita Belofsky, and Lauren 


_ Unger ’81. Their son, Nicholas 
| Edward Farr, was born January 


30, 1997. Kathy and Rob live in 


| Arlington, Virginia, where Rob 


is the director of the local 
government access cable chan- 
nel. Kathy is a part-time social 
worker in the Hispanic 
community. Address: 5616 S. 
4th St., Arlington, VA 22204. 
E-mail: Lippfarr@ 


_ ix.netcom.com W Joshua 


Benjamin was born to Larry and 


| Anne Bretzfield Ostroff March 
| 1997. At the age of ten months, 
| Joshua attended part of Anne’s 


15-year reunion last May, 
accompanied by his parents and 
big sister, Liora, who turned 5 in 
August. W In June 1993, Mary 


| Ellen Meyer Sabourin married 


| Clay Sabourin. They celebrated 


the birth of Hannah, August 
1997. Mary Ellen enjoys work- 
ing part-time as a rural family 
physician and when not work- 


| ing, can be found cuddling her 


toddler, mountain biking with 
her husband, or exploring her 
latest interest—women and spir- 
ituality. W Continuing her min- 
istry in Presbyterian 


| churches, Helen Morrison 


Yaden is at home full-time 
caring for Stuart, born January 
17. She likes to think her 


Oberlin BA and her MD are not 
| going to waste, as she follows 
Crosby, Stills, Nash and Young’s 


advice: “Teach your children 


| well.” Heather encourages class- 
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mates to write about their 
accomplishments and joys in the 
field of family life. 


j 98 3 Now that her three 


children are in school (Yonatan, 
10; Don, 7; P’nina, 5), Joan 
Bers Cantor works full-time 
teaching first and second grade 
Judaics at her children’s school, 
Rudlin Torah Academy. She puts 
her BM degree to use “every so 
often” when she plays weddings, 
but Joan says her most enjoyable 
and rewarding job is raising her 
children. W Leonard R. Jewell 
III graduated from Tufts School 
of Veterinary Medicine May 17 
and now works as an associate 
veterinarian at Roberts Animal 
Hospital in Hanover, 
Massachusetts. Address: 23 
Ruggles St. #2, Westborough, 
MA 01581. Phone: (508) 366- 
6263. W Awarded tenure as an 
associate professor of sociology 
at Bates College, Emily W. 
Kane is author of the article 
“Men’s and Women’s Beliefs 


about Gender Inequality: Family 


Ties, Dependence and 
Agreement,” appearing in 
Sociological Forum. Previously, 
she was assistant professor of 
sociology at the University of 
Wisconsin, where she received 
the Chancellor’s Award and the 
Departmental Citation, both for 
excellence in teaching. 

Vv Robert Knopf accepted a 
tenure-track job as assistant pro- 
fessor of theatre at the 
University of Michigan. He and 
his wife, Liz, welcomed their 
first child, Amelia, March 5. 

v In 1990, Katey (Alice) 
Williamson Lazarchik married 
Don Lazarchik. They have two 
children, Andrew, 6, and Emma, 
3. Katey is manager of the soft- 
ware development shop for 
Kaiser Permanente Health Plan 
in the Washington, D.C., area. 
E-mail: Katey.Lazarchik@ 
KP.org W A teacher of music in 
the Northport/East Northport 
School District on Long Island, 
New York, Katherine Paff 
LoMonaco is violinist with the 
award-winning Northport Piano 
‘Trio. The group gives recitals 
throughout the New York 
metropolitan/Long Island area 
and has performed in Germany, 
France, Luxembourg, and 
Russia. Katherine is divorced 
and engaged to remarry, this 


4) 


_ W Several years ago, Delores J. 


_ part-time at the 


' member of 


time to a lawyer. VW John T. 
Murphy was transferred by his 
law firm from Hong Kong to 
Tokyo. Address: c/o Graham & 
James, Akasaka Twin Tower, 
Main ‘Tower, 11th Floor, 2-17- 
22 Akasaka, Minato-ku, Tokyo, 
107-0052, Japan. Phone: 81-3- 
5570-5670. Fax: 81-3-5570-5455 


Simmons entered law school 
again. She graduated cum laude 
from Georgetown then spent a 
year “vacationing,” as her prac- 
ticing colleagues refer to it, 
clerking for a federal district 


- court judge. ‘Today she practices 


employment law. E-mail: 
GodsNCharg@aol.com 

Vv In 1993 ten years after com- 
pleting a winter term project on 
genetic counseling at the 


~ University of Michigan with 


‘Tom Gelehrter 57, Wendy R. 
Uhlmann accepted a position as 
genetic counselor/clinic coordi- 
nator of the Adult Genetics 
Clinic at the University of 
Michigan. In addition to coun- 
seling patients with or at risk for 
genetic conditions, Wendy 


_ teaches and supervises graduate 
_ students in the genetic counsel- 


ing program. She is clinical 
instructor in the department of 


_ human genetics, chaired by Tom 


and is active in the National 
Society of Genetic Counselors. 
In 1996 she received the 
National Society of Genetic 
Counselors Regional Leadership 


_ Award. She and her husband live 
~in Ann Arbor with their two 


children, Rachel, 6 and Jeremy, 
3, where they are next door to 
Naomi Woloshin ’79. Address: 
1060 Baldwin, Ann Arbor, MI 
48104. Phone: (734) 668-1331. 


| E-mail: wuhlmann@umich.edu 


Vv John F. Young was recently 
selected to serve on the OLA 


_ (Oberlin Lambda Alumni) steer- 
| ing committee. 


He is teaching 


Harvey Milk 
School in 
Manhattan, is a 


GMAD (Gay 
Men of African 


Young 


' Decent), GMHC 


(Gay Men’s Health Center), and 
was invited to sing with the 
famous Lavender Light Gospel 
Choir. Address: 331 East 86th 
St. 3G, New York, NY 10028. 
Phone: (212) 828-3796. 


i 984 Michael Babcock 


lives in Wyoming with his wife, 
Rachel Smith, and their two 


| children, Ezra and Clara. Mike 


is a systems administrator, or, as 
he calls it, “computer nerd,” for 
the United States Probation 
Office in the District of 


~ Wyoming. E-mail: 


michael_babcock@wyp.uscourts. 
gov WV Tom Dreeben and his 
wife Naomi moved to 748 
Oakland Ave #207, Oakland, CA 
94611. Phone: (510) 547-8406. 
E-mail: tdreeben @ 
mae.cornell.edu. Web site: 
http://gear.mae.cornell.edu/ 
tdreeben/tom.html W On May 
24, Bruce Erskine married 
Teresa Myers in Seattle. Obies 
attending the ceremony includ- 
ed, David DuBois, Linda 
Tugurian, Naomi Rosenberg, 
and Eric Gislason ’62. W Having 
earned her MM and DMA 
degrees at the University of 
Miami, ‘Tina Faigen recorded 
two CDs for solo piano on the 
ACA Digital label. Visions of 
Dunbar-Original Works and 
Transcriptions by Robert Schultz, 
was released in 1995. In recog- 
nition Tina and Robert were 
featured guest artists for a one- 
hour special on WQED-FM 
Pittsburgh. Their second 
recording, Tina Faigen Plays 
Piano Transcriptions—of orchestral, 
operatic and chamber works by 
Robert Schultz, was released in 
1997. Tina married Robert 


' October 12, 1997. Address: 8200 


SW 102 St., Miami, FL 33156. 
E-mail: TFaigen@aol.com 

v After earning a PhD last year 
at the University of Chicago, 
Peter Frumkin is an assistant 
professor of public policy at 
Harvard’s John F. Kennedy 
School of Government, where he 
teaches public and nonprofit 
management. He lives in 
Cambridge with his wife 
Elizabeth, an attorney with the 
law firm of Ropes & Gray. 

Vv Lisa Logan Kirchgraber and 


her husband Peter announce the 


_ arrival of their son, Noah Logan 


Kirchgraber, born February 6. 
Lisa is a pathologist in Balti- 
more; Peter graduated from law 
school in May. W For her pro- 
ject “From Peasants to Porsches: 
Mobility, Profit, and Politics in 
China’s Rural Economic 
Development,” Michelle 
Strauss Mood was awarded a 
post-doctoral fellowship for 


1998-99 at the new Centre for 
East and Southeast Asian 
Studies at Lund University. Her 


_ husband, Steve VanHolde, is on 


sabbatical and accompanying her 
in Sweden. Address (from 9/98 
to 8/99): c/o Centre for East and 
Southeast Asian Studies, Lund 
University, Box 792, SE-220 07, 


~ LUND Sweden. Permanent 


address: P.O. Box 1929, 
Gambier, OH 43022. E-mail: 


_ moodm@kenyon.edu W In a 


two-week program sponsored by 
the U.S. Public Health Service, 
Byron Rossi volunteered den- 


_ tistry services to Paiute and 


Shoshone tribe members at the 
Fallon, Nevada, reservation. W 


Jim Siekmeier teaches Latin 


American history at Angelo 
State University. Address: 1021 
W. Concho Ave., San Angelo, 
TX 76901. W In March Rolf 
Sjogren left his position as 
managing photo editor at the 
stock photo agency FPG 
International, and is employed 
at his dream job as photo editor 
for Country Living Magazine, a 
Hearst publication, based in 
New York City. VW Gordon 
Carter and his wife Hannah 
welcomed their daughter. 
Marion Elizabeth Carter, 
February 22. Harriet returned to 
her job at the Regional Planning 
Commission in May and 
Gordon became the baby’s full- 
time caregiver. In 1996 the cou- 
ple toured the Carolina coast, 


_ and in 1997 they spent a week in 


Deer Isle, Maine. They also vis- 
ited the Baseball Hall of Fame 
in Cooperstown, New York, 
where they paid homage to 
Roberto Clemente and Willie 
Stargell, for whom their dogs 
are named. 
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Information Technology 
Services Company, Inc., pro- 


_moted Melanie S. Bernhardt 


_ April 2 from vice president to 


first vice president and director 
of ABN AMROsS integration 
services department. Before 
being appointed vice president 
of the firm in June 1996, she 
was assistant vice president of 


LaSalle Community Bank 
_ Group’s integration support 
_ department. Melanie is a mem- 


ber of the University of 
Chicago’s Women’s Business 
Group and the American 
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Management Association. In 
1996 she was a featured speaker 
at the Computer Associates User 
Conference. W Jeff Caldwell, 
musical theater teacher at the 
Cornish College of the Arts, 
sung Marco in Gianni Schicchi at 
the Lake Chelan Bach Festival, 
later directing the music of A 
Day in Hollywood/A Night in the 
Ukraine for the 5th Avenue 
Musical Theatre Company. Jeff 
recently created a solo cabaret 
show, The Boy Next Door, which 
he hopes to perform at the next 
Lambda reunion. W Ruth 
Hughes and her husband, 
Jeffrey Toner, announce the 
May 20 birth of Kathryn 
Hughes Toner. Ruth returned to 
her position in the fall as chief 
cataloger and systems librarian 
at the Library Company of 
Philadelphia. Address: 210 Loch 
Alsh Dr., Chalfont, PA 18914. 
E-mail: hughes@librarycompa- 
ny.org W Jesse was born to Eric 
Nagy and Laura Galloway ’84 
on January 8 and welcomed by 
his 2-year-old sister, Hazel. 
Laura is associate professor of 
biology at the University of 
Virginia; Eric is the associate 
director of the University’s 
Mountain Lake Biological 
Station. Although they loved liv- 
ing in California during gradu- 
ate school, they say they are 
happy to be back East. Phone: 
(804) 977-3121. E-mail: 
esn8n@virginia.edu and 
Ig8b@virginia.edu W Brooke 
Pickering married Chris Cole 


May 2. Obies in attendance were | 


Lauren Jaburg Lese, Kate 
Berseth, Martin Wechsler, 
Andy Meyers, and Nina Dillof 
84. A dealer in tribal rugs, 
Brook moved her business to 
High Falls, New York. W Adina 
L. Ruskin and her husband of 
five years, Carl A. Carvalho, 
recently moved to Hastings-on- 
Hudson, New York, where they 
have established an arts produc- 
tion company, Asa Productions. 
Tamara Leonard ’84 is on the 
board of directors. Adina teaches 
improvisation and storytelling 
workshops to teens, writers, and 
executives. Her new play, O7go, 
will open in New York City July 
1999 and will be presented at 
the Edinburgh Festival Fringe a 
month later. Oigo is about a deaf 
poet/songwriter writing about 
freedom of expression in 
Argentina in the 1970s. Her last 


play, The Art of Remembering, 
ran at the SOth Edinburgh — 
Festival Fringe in 1996, where it 
was selected as part of Best of 
the Fringe by BBC radio and 
published by Dramatists Play 
Service. Address: Asa 
Productions, Hastings-on- 
Hudson, NY 10706. E-mail: 
AsaCreate@aol.com W In his 
project, “Empire of 
Anachronism,” Cannon 
Schmitt is examining the ways 


_ :19th- and early 20th-century 


British writings about Latin 


_ America attempted to secure the 


region for imperial expansion 
and conquest. He has a one-year 
Harris fellowship which will 
fund his research. During the 


_ year Cannon will write a book 


targeted toward students of 
British literature, cultural histo- 
rians, and theorists of empire. 


_ He will also use the material in 


courses he teaches as an assistant 


_ professor of English at Grinnell 


College. W In 1991 Jeff A. 
Schwartz graduated from 
Hunter College School of Social 


_ Work with a master’s degree in 
social work with a concentration 


in community organizing and 
planning. This year he graduat- 
ed from City University of New 
York School of Law with spe- 


cialization in community and 


~ economic development. Address: 


175-20 Wexford ‘Terrace, #8P, 
Jamaica, NY 11432. Phone: 
(718) 739-0353. E-mail: 
jefas@concentric.net 


f 986 John Haba married 


~ Maureen McNamara October 4, 
| 1997. They say they are still 

_ recovering from the wedding 
and renovating their house. 


_ Address: 301 Welch St., 


Houston, TX 77006. Phone: 
(713) 522-8830 V Recently 
relocated to Ithaca where he 


_ joined the faculty of the ento- 

_ mology department at Cornell, 
| John Losey’s stops between 

- Oberlin and Ithaca included 


Pennsylvania State for an MS 


_ degree, the University of 


Maryland for a PhD, and the 


- University of Wisconsin for 


post-doctoral work. The major 
milestone was his 1992 marriage 
to Michele Hamill ’87. In atten- 
dance was John’s brother, Jim 
Losey ’75. W For last season's 
production of Bernstein's 
Candide and the current 
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Broadway hit musical RagTime, 
Brian Miller performed on the 
cast recordings for the 


_ RCA/Victor label. Brian plays a 
_ 100-year-old French-made flute 


which he and business partner 


_ Robert Laity retuned to a mod- 


ern scale. Requests for this pro- 
cedure are pouring in from 
interested flutists around the 


_ world. W Poet Lia Purpura, 


who teaches in the writing and 
media department at Loyola, 
was awarded the 1997 ‘Towson 


_ University Prize for Literature 
_ for her first collection of poems, 


_ The Brighter the Veil, published 


in 1996 by Orchises Press. Lia 
has published poems, essays, 


translations, and reviews in 


numerous magazines, including 
American Poetry Review, The 
Antioch Review, and Verse. In 
1992 she was granted a 
Fulbright Fellowship to Poland 
to translate the work of contem- 
porary poet Grzegorz Musial. 
She was also awarded a Millay 
Colony Fellowship, the Visions 
International Prize for 
‘Translation, and the Randall 
Jarrell Prize in Poetry. W Lee 
Rosen successfully defended his 
dissertation in December, and in 


| March earned a PhD in clinical 
_ psychology at the University of 
_ Vermont. He practices psy- 

_ chotherapy and supervises 

| graduate students in his work 

_ at the Woodside Juvenile 


Rehabilitation Center and the 
psychology department of the 
University of Vermont. Address: 


_ Department of Psychology, 


University of Vermont, 
Burlington, VT 05405. E-mail: 


_ lrosen@zoo.uvm.edu W On May 
_ 7, 1994, Sandra Palombi 


Thompson married Chuck 
Thompson. Obies attending the 
wedding included Virginia 
Graves, John Palombi ’83, and 
Peggy Shadduck Palombi ’84. 
The couple had twins, David 
Alexander and Celeste 


_ Alexandra, March 5. Sandra 


works with her husband as a 
computer programmer for the 
computer science department at 
the University of Illinois. 
E-mail: sthomp@cs.uiuc.edu 

v After earning a PhD in 
molecular and cellular biology in 
1992 at the University of 
Arizona, Dan Vernon reluctant- 
ly left the desert for a stint as a 
National Science Foundation 
post-doctoral fellow. He has a 


faculty position at Whitman 


_ College, which he claims is the 


farthest-away place in the 48 
continental states, and says, 
“Somehow I have ended up 
impersonating an actual adult.” 


_ Dan is married to Nancy 


Forsthoefel, with whom he has 


_ two daughters, Sabine Michelle 


and Corina Rose. He says he 
continues home brewing and 
fishes whenever he can. E-mail: 
vernondm@whitman.edu 


| 987 Rachel H. Cary 


started a graphic design firm in 


_ December 1997 and married 


Michael Cannon May 23 in 
Hunting Valley, Ohio. Address: 
1533 Carmel Drive, Walnut 
Creek, CA 94596. Phone: (510) 
988-0416. E-mail: ucan2@ 
flashnet.com W Still hoping to 


_ someday be a DJ, John Charles 


- matches volunteers with coun- 


tries/positions at his new job as a 
Peace Corps placement special- 
ist. He says he had a great time 


at the reunion, seeing old 


friends and introducing his non- 
Obie spouse to them and the 
campus. W Currently working at 
the American Type Culture 
Collection on a breast cancer 
project, P. Scott Donover is 


_ thinking about a job at TIGR, 
_ doing research and development 
_ on the human genome project. 


He and Sandra Donover ’88 


_ have a 4-year-old daughter, 


Quinn. Address: 9674 Thackery 


| Square, Fairfax, VA 22032. 


Phone: (703) 503-7364. E-mail: 


- Donover@bellatlantic.net 
VW Debbie Grossman is execu- 


tive director of the San 
Francisco Bay Revels and does 


- occasional freelance theater 
_ work. A year after her 


September 1994 move to 
California she married Alan 


_ Peel. The couple bought a 
_ house in July 1996 and wel- 


comed their daughter, Naomi 


, Ann, March 23, 1997. Address: 
| 1049 Santa Fe Avenue, Albany, 


CA 94706. Phone: (510) 528- 


— 1849. E-mail: DCGrossman 


@aol.com W Michele Hamill 
has joined the department of 
preservation and conservation at 
Cornell. She had been working 
as a senior paper and photo- 
graph conservator at the Library 
of Congress and the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin. 


In 1991 Michele earned her MS 
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in art conservation from the 
Winterthur Museum/University 
of Delaware program. She mar- 
ried John Losey ’86 in 1992, and 
they live in Ithaca, New York, 
Vv Living i in Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina, with his family, 
Karl Knapp is the senior bud- 
get analyst for the city. W Bern 
and Peggy Bishop Kohler wel- 
comed their second child, Bryan 
Bassett Kohler, on November 
18, 1997. Peggy says he is a 
great curiosity to his sister 
Campbell who is 15 months 
older. Busy with two young chil- | 
dren, she continues singing and 
in February finished a recording | 
of contemporary works with the 
Eastman faculty. She sings with 
Opera Columbus, where her 
most noteworthy performance, 
she says, involved going into 
early labor. Address: 329 East 
Dunedin Rd., Columbus, OH 
43214. Phone: (614) 268-4246. 
E-mail: peggy@sitkinalc.mps. 
ohio-state.edu W In March and 
May, the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Boston hosted performances 
by Gary Roma. His show, | 
“Library Cats, Doorstops and 
Puns: Films and Comedy by 
Gary Roma,” 
included “Puss in | 
Books: 
Adventures of 
ithe Library Cat,” 
“Off the Ground 
and Off the Wall: 
| A Doorstop 
Documentary,” 
and Gary’s pun- 
filled stand-up routine. W 
Tanya Lee Stone and Adam 
Segal live happily in Vermont, 
where they moved two years ago | 
for a position at the University 
of Vermont. They have a son, 
Jake, who keeps them extremely 
busy. Tanya just finished her 
sixth children’s nonfiction book 
(two are under the name of Lee 
Jacobs). She runs Project Angel 
Food, the only perishable food 
rescue program in Vermont, 
which she opened December 
1997. After only three months 
she had transported more than a | 
ton-and-half of food. She says 
she has had more fun with this 
work than any other, and is look- 
ing for funding to support an 
employee. Phone: (802) 865-4880. 


Roma 
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Enjoy ing his third year of mar- 
riage and a 3-month-old mini- 
schnauzer named Sherlock, M. 


| Andrew Caines practices with 


an orthopaedic surgery group in 
Houston, Texas. He says he is 
sorry he missed his tenth 
reunion. W In August 1997 
Stacia (Mary) Dearmin and 
her husband, Jay Pressman, wel- 
comed Isaiah Samuel Dearmin 
Pressman. Last summer Stacia 
completed a residency in pedi- 
atrics and is excited about enter- 
ing primary pediatric practice in 
the near future. Address: 3131 
Corydon Rd., Cleveland 
Heights, OH 44118. W The 
month following her May 1994 
graduation from Case Western 
Reserve Sandra Donaver had a 
baby girl, Quinn Pinina Paulina. 
Sandra earned her MSN in mid- 
wifery at Case in May 1997 and 
is in private practice in Fairfax, 
Virginia, delivering babies and 
working with families and col- 
leagues. She hopes to move 
closer to her family in New 
Jersey or Philadelphia. Address: 
9674 Thackery Square, Fairfax, 
VA 22032. Phone: (703) 503- 
7364. E-mail: Donover@ 
bellatlantic.net W Physicist and 
science writer David 
Ehrenstein was hired by the 


_ American Physical Society to 


develop Physical Review Focus, a 
new electronic journal featuring 
physics highlights. David earned 
a PhD in biological physics at 
the University of Illinois in 1994 
and spent the next two years as a 
postdoctoral fellow, studying the 
biophysics of the inner-ear and 
as a part-time science writer for 
the National Institutes of 
Health. Before joining the 
Society he was an intern at 
Science magazine. W James 
Helgeson was offered a two- 
year lectureship in Renaissance 
literature on the faculty of mod- 
ern and medieval languages at 
Cambridge and a fellowship at 
Clare College. Address: Clare 
College, Cambridge, CB2 1TL, 
UK. W On April 8 Jennifer 
(Niffy) Helfman could be seen 
in the front row of the audience 
of Emeril Live, the TV food net- 
work show starring Emeril 
Lagasse, the “King of Creole.” 
She was the one we: aring the 


Oberlin sweatshirt. W Hugh G. 
Henry used his bachelor’s 


degree in psychology to become 


a teacher. In 1997, he completed | 


a graduate program and was cer- 
tified as an elementary school 
teacher in Connecticut. Hugh 
married Rebecca Ousley 
September 1994 in a ceremony 
attended by many Obies. Emma 
Louise was born January 1997, 
and a year later Hugh and his 
family moved to Maine, just in 
time for the “once in a century 
ice storm.” W Since her variety 
show juggling debut in Finney 
Chapel, Cindy Friedberg 
Marvell has turned professional, 
performing across the country 
with Lazer Vaudeville. The 
three-person show was featured 
on the PBS show Classic Arts 
Showcase. W On June 14, 1997, 
Jennifer Metzger and John 
Shawartz 89 were married in a 
ceremony performed by 
Matthew Blumenfeld ’87 in the 
sunflower garden of an old 
farmhouse in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania. For the occasion 


~ Matt was ordained as both rev- 


erend and rabbi “to be on the 
safe side,” by the Universal Life 
Church. Attendants were 
Claudia Canale-Parola, Jane 
Kellett Cramer, and Emily 
Knowles, all ’86; Nina Mankin 
’85 sang the processional. Guest 
Obies were John Elmore, Pam 
Tenner Kellett, Paul Kellett, 
Hilary Levey, Sam Payne, 


_ Seth Rosenthal, Max Ryan, 


Sylvia Sichel, Hugh Lewis, 
Stephen ‘Treffinger, Julie Van 
Leuven, Jim Weliky, all ’84; 
Freedom Baird, Antony Fine, 
Jean Hendrickson, John Kellett, 


Ivan Flores, John Marks, Amy 
Rathgeb, Alexis Smith, David 
Soman, all ’87; and Jonathan 


in their Durham, North 
Carolina, home, Martha Payne 
married Derek Hampson July 


12, 1997. ‘The wedding was con- | 


~ His roster includes no Conser- 


ducted by Rev. John McCard, 


and attendants included Steve 


Emsbo-Mattingly, Scott 
Parsons, and Jennifer Herdt 
’89. Among the guests were 
Cynthia King McCard, Steve 
Klein, Liz Myers, Steve Powell, 
all ’89; and Lisa Emsbo- 
Mattingly ’90. While finishing 


requirements for a PhD in 


nutrition at the University of 


~ North Carolina School of 


Public Health, Martha manages 
the Neuropsychiatric Imaging 
Research Lab at Duke Medical 


_ Center. Derek teaches eighth- 


grade integrated science and 


_ social studies at Chewning 


_ Middle School, where he was 


1996 teacher of the year. He 
also coaches girls’ basketball and 


~ co-ed soccer teams. Martha and 


Derek’s family includes two 
Scotties, Monty and Maggie. 


_ ¥ Living in Los Angeles and 


working as Richard ‘Tatum (after 


_ the jazz-great Art Tatum), 


Richard Rosenblatt wrapped 
shooting on an independent 
film, Starry Night, and is finish- 


ing a national tour of Plaza Suite 


_ with Lee Meriwether. He is 


engaged to actress Eva 
Swackhamer. E-mail: 


_ nottatum@mindspring.com W 


For the past five years, Peter 
Rumsey, Jr. has lived and 
worked with kids in the woods. 
He was married in June to a 
North Carolinian, Amanda 
Dreisbach, with whom he shares 
three dogs and “a neat house.” 
Vv Meribeth Snively-Reeves 
and Matthew Reeves ’90 
announce the birth of their sec- 
ond child, Mason Dario Reeves, 


_ named for Dario Ng ’89. 
~ Meribeth and Matt live in 


Phoenix, Meribeth’s hometown, 
where Matt works as a project 
leader developing IT strategies 
for American Express. Former 
director of marketing for 
Pittsburgh Dance Council, 
Meribeth left to work part-time 
at Dance Alloy and to spend 


- more time with her kids. Now 
_ Andy Meyers, all ’85; Jeff Hagan | 
_ and Peter Jacobson, both ’86; 

| John Connolly, Adrian Danzig, 


she is a full-time mom and part- 
time marketing/development 


~ consultant. W In December, Sid 


Whelan left his position of 


_ seven years at New York City- 


based classical music publicity 


Lowe ’00. W In a ceremony held firm of Jay K. Hoffman & 


Assoc. and opened an interna- 


_ tional talent agency for jazz, 


world music, and nonstandard 
repertory classical music artists. 


vatory graduates yet, but he says 


~ he has no doubt it eventually 


will. Sid performs as a guitarist 
with his African-Caribbean 
band, Afroblue, which released a 


' self- produced CD in June and 
_ performs around the Northeast. 


Obies seen at recent Afroblue 


' gigs in New York City include 
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Peter Bergman, Keith Yazmir, 
Hilary Levey, and Jennifer 
Morgan ’86. Sid lives in New 
York City with his wife Lisa 
Yvette Waller ’87, two cats, and 
countless musical instruments. 
Address: 251 Seaman Avenue, 
#6L, New York, NY 10034. 
Phone: (212) 569-2517. 
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Recently returned from 
Richmond, Virginia, where she 
played Septimus in 
TheatreVirginia’s well-received 
production of ‘om Stoppard’s 
Arcadia, Kelley AuCoin was 
cast as a waitress in the Andy 
Davis film A Perfect Murder. She 
says her scene was a particular 
joy because her character insult- 
ed one of the costars who had 
been “less than gracious” to her 
during the rehearsal. Kelley lives 
in Brooklyn with Caroline Hall 
91. E-mail: Kaliban2 @aol.com 
v Last April Andrew Kinsey 
and his band, Salamander 
Crossing, played at the Cat and 
the Cream. Their latest CD is 
Bottleneck Dreams. W After two 
years in New Mexico as criminal 
defense attorney for the United 
States Air Force, Captain Lance 
Mathews was reassigned to 
Kunsan Air Base, South Korea, 
as chief of international and 
operations law. Lance says, 
“Although I enjoyed the chal- 
lenge of criminal law, I think I 
need a break from the court- 
room for a while.” He is project- 
ed to be stationed in Europe in 
March 1999. © Amy 
Kimberling Natzke lives in 
Newberg, Oregon, with her 
husband, John Natzke, and their 
two children, Josepha Ruth, 
born May 5, 1996, and Daniel 
John, born February 19. She is 
an adjunct instructor of violin 
and chamber music at George 
Fox University. W After earning 
her MA degree at Seattle 
University, Carrie Niebanck 
taught her first year of middle 
school drama and married Mark 
Richards. They spent July in 
Mexico. W On December 27, 
1996, Josh Pawelek married 
Stephany Pascetta in Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. Obies in atten- 
dance included Josh’s brothers, 
Aaron Pawelek and Nate 
Pawelek 91, Rob Smits, Brian 


Rice, and Istvan B’Racz 87. 
Josh is in his fifth year at 
Harvard Divinity School, where 
he has been studying for 
Unitarian Universalist parish 
ministry. He currently serves as 
student minister at the First 
Parish, Unitarian Universalist, 
Cambridge, and works as an 
antiracism organizer in 
Unitarian Universalist churches 
in the greater-Boston area. Josh 
and Aaron still play rock music 
in their band, Violet Tide, whose 
latest CD, Tess’ Buddha Cake- 
Hat, was released on Burning 
Blue Planet Records. Address: 
106 Dexter Ave., Watertown, 
MA 02172. Phone: (617) 923- 
8630. E-mail: spjp@massed.net 
¥v Aaron Proweller earned a 
PhD in microbiology and 
immunology May 1996 at the 
University of Rochester. Two 


_ years later he earned an MD at 


Rochester and in June began his 
residency in internal medicine at 
the University of Chicago. 

Vv Brian W. Rice and Leslie 
Sanders ’91 were married April 
25 in Leslie’s hometown, Chapel 


— Hill, North Carolina. Obies in 


present were Josh Pawelek, 
Rob Laurens, Chris Moore ’90, 


Willamarie Moore ’90, Cassie 


Drapt 915 Liza Oktay 92, and 


' Ted Stafford ’93. The couple 


lives in the Bay area. Address: 
6220 Baker St., Oakland, CA 
94608. Phone: (510) 597-1825. 
E-mail: leslie@alttel.com 

Y Since earning a PhD at 
Indiana University, Mary Vogl 
teaches French at Millikin 
University. She plans regular 


_ visits to Aix-en-Province, 


France, where her husband, 
Mohammed Hirchi, is spending 
the year as assistant director of 
an overseas study program. 

¥ Since her Oberlin days 
Katherine Waddell has lived in 
the San Francisco Bay area. She 
earned her master’s degree in 
counseling in 1996 and moved 
to the tiny town Moss Beach, 
where she hikes, hangs out at 
the beach with her dog, and 
enjoys the small things in life. 
She works with kids and families 
in nearby Half Moon Bay and 
has a small private practice 1n 
the city, saving time to sing and 
play guitar as much as she can. 
Address: P.O. Box 697, Moss 
Beach, CA 94038. 

Phone: (650) 728-8337. 


E-mail: katwad@coastside.net 
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Sheri Cohen has lived in Seattle 
since graduation, choreographing 
dance and teaching dance 
improvisation. ‘To train as a 
practitioner of the Feldenkrais 
method, she commutes to 
Strasbourg, France. Address: 


| Molder 55, Mary Lee Hayes 


1122 E. Pike #1331, Seattle, WA 


- 98122. E-mail: shericohen 


@compuserve.com W On April 
30, pianist Jeremy Denk was 
the recipient of a 1998 Avery 
Fisher Career Grant. Jeremy, 
who gave his Washington, D.C., 
debut recital at the Young 
Concert Artists Series at the 
Kennedy Center, was also a win- 
ner of the 1997 Young Artists 
International Auditions. As 
recipient of the Juilliard William 
Petschek Piano Debut Award, 
he gave a critically-acclaimed 
recital at Alice Tully Hall in 
1997; as winner of the Concerto 
Competition at the Juilliard 
School, he performed 
Schumann’s Piano Concerto at 
Lincoln Center’s Avery Fisher 
Hall with Kurt Masur conduct- 
ing the Juilliard Orchestra. 
Since earning a master’s degree 


_ in music at Indiana University, 


he serves on the university’s 
School of Music faculty and is a 
doctoral candidate at the 
Juilliard school. W As first-place 
winner for the 1998 Literature 
Competition held by the 
Pittsburgh Chapter of the 
National Society of Arts and 
Letters, Lisa Phillips competed 
in May with first-place winners 
from 18 other U.S. chapters of 
NSAL at the National Career 
Awards Convention. Lisa teach- 
es in the University of 
Pittsburgh writing program and 
is part-time radio announcer for 
station WDUQ. An anthology 
of her work, Farm Wise and 
Other lowa Stories has been pub- 
lished by Mid-Prairie Books. 
Treasure House Magazine pub- 
lished some of her work and 
nominated her for a PUSH- 
CART Award. In 1997 she 
received the Scott Turow Award 
and, in 1996, she received the 
Israel Heritage Scholarship from 
the Nationality Rooms at the 
University of Pittsburgh to do 
research in Jerusalem on a cycle 


of poems. W Sara Orr and Peter 


Poskas HI ’92 married July 6, 


_ home in July. VW Tshepo 
_ Shuenyane lives in 


_ tant strategic planning manager 


_ Charis Whitfield Congdon was 


_ Lisa Whitfield February 6. She 


1996, in the chapel at Westover 
School, Middlebury, 
Connecticut. Oberlin friends 
and family attending the cere- 
mony included Joe Molder ’53, 
professor George Andrews ’54, 
trustee Daniel Orr 754, Beth 


Orr ’57, Mark Delacorte ’89, 
and Anna ‘Towns ’89. In 1994, 
Sara earned her master’s degree 
in art education at the 
University of Illinois and is an 
art teacher at the Westover 
School for Girls, grades nine 
through 11. Peter has had eight 
solo shows and continues to 
earn a living as a painter. He 
restored a 200-year-old farm- 
house which became the couple’s 


Johannesburg, South Africa, 
with his wife Alexis, and is assis- 


for a division of a mining com- 
pany. Last December he met 
Lewis Rosman ’88 and his wife, 
Karen, who were traveling in 
Johannesburg. Address: P.O. Box 
17073, Doornfontein, 2028, 
South Africa. E-mail: 
tshuenya@jci.co.za W Imani 


born to John Congdon and 


was delivered by John in a cab 
on the way to the hospital, and 
both parents and baby are doing 
well. Address: 70 Park Terrace 
East #3K, New York, NY 10034. 
Phone: (212) 942-3185. E-mail: 
JHCCLRCW @aol.com 


I99l Reporting a loss in 
the Oberlin family, Adam Cole 
says guitarist, singer, and song- 
writer Michael Hedges was 
killed in an automobile accident 
December 1997. Michael had a 
great fondness for Oberlin, 
where Adam saw him in concert 
at least four times. He says, “I 
always thought he got a special 
kick out of hanging out with us. 
It is rare that a college of 
Oberlin’s size has a relationship 
with an artist of his stature with- 
out that artist being an alum or 
professor. We have lost, in a 
way, an adopted member of our 
family, and I, for one, will sorely 
miss him.” W A member of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
Kristin Eklund works with 
Anderson Consulting on a pro- 
ject called Office of the Future. 
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Vv Reggie C. Elliott completed 
his medical edu- ; 
cation at Meharry 
Medical College 
and will start resi- 
dency training in 
family medicine 
in New York. 
Address: 805 
Delafield Street 
NE, Washington, 
D.C. 20017. W Living in the 
Bay area, Cathrael Hackler 
sings and plays in bands, works 
as a sign language interpreter 
and rehabilitation counselor, and 
was recently trained as a doula 
(labor assistant). E-mail: 
CHackler@Rehab. 
CAHWNET.GOV VY Anya 
Jabour earned a PhD in history 
from Rice in 1995. She is an 
assistant professor of history at 
the University of Montana, 
where she teaches U.S. women’s 
history and Southern history. 
Her first book, Marriage in the 
Early Republic, will be published 
this fall by the Johns Hopkins 
UP. Anya and her husband, Bill 
Zollinger, live with their three 
cats in Missoula, Montana. W 
On October 12, 1997, Sarah 
Helper Johnson married Rolf 
Johnson at the bride’s family 
home outside Amherst, 
Massachusetts. Obies in atten- 
dance were Kate Boyd; the 
piano accompanist John 
Carrera; the minister, Rev. 
Gawain de Leeuw; and Anna 
Helper 92. The couple moved 
to Paris where Rolf joined an 
international law firm. Sarah 
earned her master’s degree in 
Russian history at the University 
of California in 1994, and hopes 
to work for an international 
organization in Paris. Address: 

1, rue de Poissy, 75005 Paris, 
France. Phone: 01.43.25.71.91. 
E-mail: rolfsara@club-internet.fr 
¥ Since earning his MBA at 
Washington University, Boyd 
R. Jones has worked for a glob- 
al venture capital firm in Taipei, 
‘Taiwan. He took level one of the 
chartered financial analyst exam 
May 1997 and level two last 
May. In his free time, he in-line 
skates around ‘Taipei at night 
(the only time traffic allows), 
learns Mandarin Chinese, and 
hikes around the mountains in 
‘Taiwan with some of his 
‘Taiwanese MBA classmates. 
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WJennifer Baker Kotilaine 
married Jarmo T. Kotilaine 
October 1994. Both are finish- 
ing PhDs at Harvard, where 
Jennifer’s academic focus is 
music. On February 20, they 
welcomed their son, Henrik 
Johannes Kotilaine. Jennifer 
plans to take a November 
degree and teach a sophomore 
music history tutorial at 
Harvard, and finish a joint book 
project on writing about music. 
¥ Living and spending most of 
his time in Baku, Azerbaijan, 
Terry McGreal works for Ernst 
& Young. He worked previously 
in Tashkent, Uzbekistan, and 
says, “My time in these former 
Soviet republics makes me wish 


Thad paid more attention during | 


Russian 101.” E-mail: 
megreal@eycis.com 

V Actively pursuing an acting 
career and living in Los Angeles, 
Angela Oh recently appeared in 
NBC’s movie-of-the-week, 
Brave New World. In July, she 
performed in a Disney show and 
is cast in FOX’s new TV show, 
VIP, premiering this fall. 
Angela also has a recurring role 
on The Young and the Restless as 
Alison, Victoria Newman’s sec- 
retary .E-mail: angelao 
@colonyinc.com W In May, 
Maelinda Turner earned a mas- 
ter’s of science degree and social 
work from the Columbia School 
of Social Work and a master’s of 
divinity degree from Union 


_ Theological Seminary. W Kavita 
~ Varma and Brian White were 


married January in Fort 
Lauderdale and were attended 
by Lynn Gardner Holthause 
and Mary-Beth Moylan. Obies 
present at the ceremony includ- 
ed Ben Cantlon, Jina Choi, 


Rebecca Iverson Hunter, 


_ Keyai Lee, Lisa Longstreth 


Lee, Susan VanGundy, Miles 
Pufall ’89, and Nick Straley ’90. 
After working as a newspaper 
reporter for six years, Kavita is 
managing editor of Miami World 
magazine, and her husband is 
assistant sports editor for the 
Fort Lauderdale Sun Sentinel. 

¥Y Miriam Ilana was born to 
Benjamin and Tamara Cofman 


_ Wittes May 18. Tamara is writ- 


ing her dissertation on ethnic 
conflict for a PhD in govern- 
ment, and Ben writes editorials 
for The Washington Post. E-mail: 
wittesb@washpost.com 


| i 992 On December 17, 


| 1997, Sarah Cornette and 

| David Cook ’93 celebrated the 

| birth of their daughter, Sadie 
Iris Cornette Cook. W Using 

her art skills to explore classism, 

| Jenn Crawford recently 
installed a show at a classism 
conference held at Lewis and 
Clark College. In July, she 
moved with her partner back to 
Boston, where she will use the 
arts to facilitate community- 
building. W Jennifer Flock 
graduated in May from the 
Wharton/Lauder dual-degree 


program at the University of 


Pennsylvania, receiving an MBA 


and MA in international studies. 


| York as a strategy consultant for 
Braxton Associates/Deloitte and 
Touche Consulting. Before 
returning to business school, 

| Jennifer spent four years in 
Paris, where she directed a pro- 
gram for the Council on 
International Educational 


degree in film studies at the 
Sorbonne Nouvelle. E-mail: 
jennifer. flock.wq98@ 
wharton.upenn.edu W Living in 
Paris since January, Susan 
Greenberg is researching mod- 
ern French painting as she pre- 
pares her dissertation for a 
doctorate in art history at Yale. 
E-mail: susangr@ 
minerva.cis.yale.edu W Having 
received the first annual S J 
Marks Prize from the American 
Poetry Review, Noelle A. Kocot 
has poems forthcoming in The 


_ American Poetry Review, The lowa 


| Review, New American Writing, 

_ Another Chicago Magazine, and 

Rain City Review. She is a clerk 

in the men’s fashion industry 
and her husband, Damon 
Tombin, gives performances of 

' classical piano works, including 

an original composition, at the 


- Brooklyn Music School. They 


live in Brooklyn with lots of cats 
and housemate Kwon Chong ’93 


who works at a publishing com- 
_ pany. W Lynn Major is in her 
sixth year teaching Spanish at a 
| Philadelphia-area Quaker 

' school. In her free time, she 
hangs out with Gili Ronen 93. 
E-mail: lymajor@fes.pvt.k12.pa.us 
~ ¥ Ruth Hardy and Jason 

| Mittell married in Madison, 
Wisconsin, August 23, 

1997, seven years after meeting 


She begins work this fall in New 


Exchange and completed an MA 


at a showing of The Muppet 
Movie in Barrows lounge. Obies 
participating included Deanna 
Lee, Clara Shaw Hardy ’83, 
Rob Hardy ’86, Johan DeBesche 
91, Sara Stackhouse DeBesche 
91, Lars Negstad 791, and ‘Terri 
Weissman ’91. Ruth works as an 
educational finance consultant 
for the Wisconsin state educa- 
tional technology agency, and 


_ Jason is a PhD candidate in 


communication arts at the 
University of Wisconsin. 
Address: 3030 Atwood Ave., 
Madison, WI 53704. Phone: 
(608) 246-3020. E-mail: 
jmittell@students.wisc.edu 

Vv After spending two years in 
the Jacksonville Symphony and 
starting a doctorate program at 
Florida State University, Susan 
Morrissette teaches as a string 
specialist for the Brevard 
County, Florida, public schools. 
She lives ten minutes from the 
Kennedy Space Center and has a 
spectacular view of the shuttle 
launches. Susan maintains an 
active freelance career as assis- 
tant principal violinist at the 
Brevard Symphony, and in her 
free time works as a certified 
instructor of the Dale Carnegie 
course for the Ken Roberts 
Corp. Address: 3545 Sable Palm 
Ln., Apt. E, Titusville, FL 
32780. Phone: (407) 383-5097. 
E-mail: semorris@brevard.net 
Vv Since graduating, Eliza 
O’Malley switched from flute to 


_ voice and for the past five years 


has sung with Opera non troppe 
in the San Francisco Bay area. 
Last summer she participated in 
the Aspen School of Music 


_ Vocal Studies Program before 


starting a master of music pro- 
gram in voice performance at 


- Texas University in the fall. 


Address: 2924 Ashby Ave., 
Berkeley, CA 94705. Phone: 
(510) 540-6065. W Working in 
an early intervention classroom 
for autistic children at the 
League Center in Brooklyn, 


_ Jane Parera still plays and 


teaches viola. Address: 30 
Bogardus Place #1A, New York, 
NY 10034. W In March, Jane 
Purdy performed her stand-up 
routine for New Talent Night at 
New York City’s Caroline’s 
Comedy Club. Jane is a member 
of the New York City touring 
theater group Chicago City 
Limits. 
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v Sarah E. Shively earned a 
master of fine arts degree at the 
University of North Carolina. 


37209-4545. E-mail: lowelg 
@ctrvax.vanderbilt.edu and 
furgeka@ctrvax.vanderbilt.edu 


Phone: (215) 731-0433. W On 
March 15, Julie Wiener mar- 
ried Joseph Moreau in Ann 


rounding parks and beaches. 


_ Address: 5/138 Canning 


Highway, East Fremantle, 


After three years in Chapel Hill | 
in the professional actor training | 
program with PlayMaker’s 
Theatre, she spent a month with 
her family before moving to 


V Katie Green left her position 
of three years at The Nature 
Conservancy in Chicago and 
returned to graduate school at 


_ Arbor, Michigan. Stacy Mates 
was a chuppah holder, and other 
Obies present were Nick 


Borland, Michael Appel ’83, 


Western Australia 6158, 
Australia. Phone: 011-61-9- 
9339-0118. E-mail: theinz @car- 
men.murdoch.edu.au W In 
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New York City. Last spring, as a 
part of the North Carolina 


the University of Wisconsin to 
study land resources. Her work 
focuses on rare butterflies and 


Ruth Kraut ’85, Andrew Steger- 
Wilson 92, and Elissa Johnson- 
Green 794. Since March 1997, 


September Tanya Lee gave up 
her temp job at the University 
of New Mexico and the sun of 


Literary Festival, Sarah facilitat- 
ed a woman’s writing and per- 
formance project modeled after 
a course she took with Jane 
Armitage, Oberlin associate pro- 


will be used to inform the man- 
agement of equally rare prairie 
remnants in southern 
Wisconsin. She says she is 
engaged to a nonObie. Address: 


_ Julie has worked full-time as a 
reporter at the Detroit Jewish 
News. Before settling in Michigan, 
she lived in Israel and New 

_ York, where she worked for the 


the Albuquerque home she 
shared with Michael Faison, 
and began graduate study in eth- 
nomusicology at the University 
of Washington. W Melissa Lee- 


fessor of theater and chair of the 
theater department. W A story 
researcher for Scientific American 


3526 Cross Street, Madison, WI 
53711. Phone: (608) 236-9217. 
Vv Recently publishing an arti- 


New Israel Fund. Joe is a graduate 
student in American culture at 
the University of Michigan. 


_ Gardner and Albert (Willy) Lee 


92 announce the birth of their 


| daughter, Alexandra Kevyn 


Frontiers, a science show on PBS 
starring Alan Alda, Andrew 
Steger-Wilson earned a mas- 
ter’s degree in science journal- 
ism at Boston University 
January 1997. He married Cindy 
Steger in an October ceremony 
held in Indianapolis and attend- 
ed by Obies including Justin 
Dudley, groomsman Erik 
Peterson, Nick Borland, 
groomsman Evan Dawley, and 
Stacy Mates, all 93, Susan 
Sprigg 93, Julie Wiener ’93, 
and Amy Floyd 794. 


1993 Upon receiving a 


grant from the city of Chicago 
to create the second in a series 
of dances dealing with Jewish 
ritual and secular lifestyle, Jen 
Abrams presented her piece in a 


cle, “Islam: From Patriarchy to 
Feminism”, in Bangladesh’s Star 
Magazine, Zeeshan Hasen ran 
the Boston Marathon in an 

_ unofficial time of four hours and 
40 minutes. Islam can be read 
on her Web site, www. 
shobak.org/islam. W In 
December 1997, Hue Lieu 
Huynh and Paul Abrahamse 
married. Paul is a research asso- 
ciate for a program in the 
department of medicine at the 
University of Michigan. Hue is 
deciding what to do for the next 
phase of her life. Address: 4783 
Bridle Run #1B, Ypsilanti, MI 
48197. W Vishal Jhunjhunwala 
has lived in Bombay, India, for 

the last four-and-a-half years, ) 
where he works in the advertis- 
ing industry. He is an account 
group manager with ‘Triton 


Miyul Lee-Gardner, born 
January 8. Melissa is at home 
with the baby, thinking about 
graduate school. Willy is a soft- 
ware engineer for Radical 
Entertainment, a game compa- 
ny. W In May, Kathryn 
Linehan earned her MPH from 
the University of Michigan 
School of Public Health Depart- 
ment of Health Management 
and Policy. She is looking for a 
job while living in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, with David Siu 
"95, a second-year PhD candi- 
date in government at Harvard. 
David's dissertation will focus on 
the 19th-century roots of 20th- 
century theories of democracy. 
Address: 24 Greenough Ave. 
Apt. 2B, Cambridge, MA 02139. 
Vv Elena Perez married 
Lawrence Carter-Long on June 


4 994 Saemin Ahn’s New 


York-based company Saemin 
_ Ahn & Associates, Inc., translat- 

ed a number of Korean modern 
_ novels, and nonfiction books 
about President Kim Dae Jung, 
into English. The English edi- 
tions are scheduled for publica- 
tion this year, and he hopes for a 
wide U.S. readership. E-mail: 
sahn @tiny.brooklaw.edu. Fax: 
(212) 714-1453. W A photo of 
Claire Archer appeared in an 
article, “Redefining Beauty,” 
published in the June issue of 
Life magazine featuring pictures 
of people with albinism. The 
photographs were taken by a 
fashion photographer in New 
_ York who “wanted to make a 

statement that a unique appear- 


July performance. The presenta- 
tion was joined by the Contact 
Improvisation-based dance com- 
pany, Limbic Fix, of which she 1s 
coartistic director. A teacher of 
contact improvisation at the 
Actor’s Gymnasium, Jen per- 
formed recently as an actor at 
‘Tinfish, Footsteps, and Lucid 
theaters. She is administrative 
manager at Guild Complex, 
Chicago’s premier cross-cultural 
literary center, and management 
consultant and grant-writer for 


Communications Pvt. Ltd. 
Phone: 91-22-3869342. E-mail: 
vishal@bom2.vsnl.net.in W After 
earning his PhD in clinical psy- 
chology at the University of 


_ Michigan in May, Joshua Kay 


started a post-doctoral psycholo- 
gy fellowship in pediatric physi- 
cal medicine and rehabilitation 
at the University of Michigan 
Medical Center. He lives in Ann 
Arbor with his partner, Carrie 
Hatcher. E-mail: jbkay 
@umich.edu W Gili Ronen has 


ance is something to be cele- 
brated.” E-mail: CArcher 
@mindspring.com W After liv- 


_ ing and teaching English in 


Seattle, Jennifer Breen has 


_ begun work on a doctoral pro- 


gram in English at Indiana 
University. W Last November 
Teresa Heinz finished her year- 
long, postgrad fellowship in cul- 
tural studies at Murdoch 
University. Still in western 
Australia, she is a research assis- 
tant in Murdoch’s department of 


20, with Kennis and Rachel 


_ Goodstein Koldewyn sharing 
_ the festivities. Elena works for 
— the California National 


Organization for Women and is 


_ volunteer coordinator for the 


Sacramento Children’s Festival, 
attended by over 50,000 people 
each year. Address: 1620 O 
Street, Sacramento, CA 95814. 
E-mail: canow@canow.org 

V Graduated from Officer 
Candidate School last March, 
Christina Peters is a 2nd lieu- 


tenant in the U.S. Marine 
Corps. During the courses at the 
Combat Development 


media, communication, and cul- 
ture where she studies the por- 
_ trayals of minorities on 


been the legislative aid to 
Pennsylvania State Rep. Babette 
Josephs for the past three years. 


Jellyeye Drum Theater. Phone: 
(773) 862-7916. W In May, 
Laura Lowe Furge earned her | 


PhD in biochemistry at 
Vanderbilt, where she conducts 
postdoctoral research in the lab- 
oratory of Nobel laureate 
Stanley Cohen ’45. She and 
Kyle Furge married in Arkansas 
March 1997. Kyle works on his 
PhD in biochemistry at 
Vanderbilt. Address: 5504 
Kendall Drive, Nashville, TN 


She also sings in a feminist 


| women’s choir, volunteers with a 


couple of Philadelphia area 
organizations, and plays frisbee 
with Lynn Major 92 and some 
other Obies. Gili shares a home 
with a dog and three other peo- 
ple, including Faith Goldstein 
06. Address: 2208 South St., 
Suite 2, Philadelphia, PA 19146. 
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Australian television food com- 
mercials. Earlier this year, she 
was joined by Nathan Carlson 
for a three-week hiking and 
camping trip around western 


' Australia and her ocean-side 


town, Fremantle. ‘leresa takes 
meditation classes, tutors for the 
Fremantle adult literacy pro- 
gram, and explores the sur- 


é a. al 
Command, Quantico, Virginia, 


_ she was instructed in leadership 


and basic military subjects. 

v Amy Rosenblum was pro- 
moted from curatorial assistant 
to assistant curator at the Miami 
Art Museum. Since joining the 
MAM staff in February 1996 she 
has worked on a variety of exhi- 
bitions and projects, including 


4] 


1994 CONTINUED 

Triumph of the Spirit: Carlos 
Alfonzo, A Survey 1975-1991, for 
which she was project assistant 
and catalogue bibliographer, and 
the 1997 South Florida Cultural 
Consortium Visual and Media 
Artists Fellowship Exhibition, 
which she coordinated. In May 
her first curatorial effort, New 
Works: Nords & Images, was on 
display at MAM. Also in May, 
Amy coordinated New 
Acquisitions: Dream Collection, 
part three. W After becoming an 
attorney and a certified massage 
therapist, Megan Schulte 
moved to southern California 
where she works for a charter 
airline. She shares an apartment 
with Laura Sonnichsen ’95 and 
their three cats. E-mail: 
bilo44@lafn.org W Veronica Y. 
Stephens Velasquez acquired a 
new last name when she married 
Pablo Velasquez. In May they 
celebrated their seven-month 
anniversary. W After moving to 
Seattle three years ago, C. Scott 
Walter worked for a while at 
Starbucks and then entered the 
software technical support field 
for a website. In his free time he 
plays water polo on a team 
which won a national competi- 
tion. Scott volunteers for sus- 
tainability organizations and is 
organizing Seattle’s Buy 
Nothing Day, scheduled for 
November 27. 


1995 onjuyis 


Matthew and Jason Bribitzer- 
Stull celebrated their wedding 


- ceremony. Obies in the wedding 


_ party were Amy Sue Dombach, 


' Andrea Dawson ’93, and Stacie 


Traill 94. Obies in attendance 


included Ruth Botstein, Amy 


Dunlap, Scott Hale, Amy 
Morneweck, Josh Schiffman, 
Dennis Rosenbaum ’84, Peter 
Silberman ’86, Gavin Chuck 793, 
Breena Levasseur Gilland 793, 
Linda Holmes ’93, Sarah 
Leupen ’93, Jonathan Atleson 
04, Michael Bastedo ’94, Cheryl 
Miller Frank ’94, Josh Levy ’94, 
Cynthia McGregor 94, 
Christina Ahrens ’96, Bryce 


~ Denney ’96, Ann Howarth 96, 


Dan Levitov ’96, Jan Miyake °96, 
Kathryn Troup 796, and Siobhan 
Wilson 798. Jason earned his 
MBA at the University of 


Rochester’s Simon School and 


- works for Astra Pharmaceuticals. 


Matthew is ABD in his pursuit 
of a PhD in music theory at the 


_ University of Rochester’s 


Eastman School of Music. 


_ Address: 31 Birch Crescent, 


Rochester, NY 14607. E-mail: 


_ Mpstull@theory.esm. rochester. 


edu; Jason. Bribitzer @astramer- 
ck.com. W Living first in Santa 


~ Cruz and then San Francisco, 


Roula Seikaly completed a 


_ nine-month internship at the 


San Francisco Camerawork 


_ Gallery where she managed 


gallery functions, opening 
receptions, and wrote for the 


gallery’s journal. Now she’s in 


_ Tucson, enrolled in a master of 


arts program in art history. W 


_ Joon Chung and Won Jae Hur 


96 recently hosted a small gath- 
ering of Obies, including Genji 
Terasaki, Diem Nguyen 794, 
and Sophia Bae ’97. ‘They say 


_ they plan to visit Kentucky to 
_ search for more alumni. 


Hi 996 Doing computer 


work “for technologically- 


_ challenged conservation 
_ wardens,” at the Department of 
_ Natural Resources, Tamarine 


Cornelius is earning a master’s 


_ degree in public affairs at the 


University of Wisconsin. She 


_ says that everywhere she goes 


she sees Oberlin shirts and 
OSCA mugs. E-mail: tacornel 


- @students.wise.edu W Faith 


Goldstein helps the 
Philadelphia community gain 
Internet access through her job 


_ at a nonprofit organization. She 
_ shares a Center City row house 


with her dog Chelsea and three 


_ housemates, including Gili 
~ Ronen 793. E-mail: faith @liber- 
_ tynet.org W An administrative 


assistant at AIG Financial 


- Products, where she is a col- 


league of Jennifer Goodstein 


_ Litwin 92, Rica Mendes-Barry 


_ lives in Stamford, Connecticut, 


with her new husband, Scott 


Barry. Still active with Gilbert 


and Sullivan, she is vice presi- 
dent of production on the board 


of the Pound Ridge Theater 
Company and appeared in a 


_ May performance of Patience 


with the Troupers Light Opera. 
Rica designed costumes for the 
Samuel Beckett Theater, Long 
Island, and New York City’s The 
Kraine Theater, in the debut 
production of Baseball, Sex and 
Other Facts of Life, written and 
directed by Gayden Wren ’83 


and designed by Dan Jagendorff 


°86. E-mail: phoebem 


| @mail.idt.net W After completing 


the first year of his master’s 
degree program in American 
studies at the University of 
Alabama, Adam Shoemaker co- 
curated an exhibit for the 
University’s Paul W. Bryant 
Museum. The exhibit, Crimson 
Cathedral: The history of the 
University of Alabama football sta- 
dium, 1929-1998, opened in 
April. W Pamela Tong graduat- 
ed in May from West Chester 
University with a master’s in 
industrial/organizational psy- 
chology. W After earning a mas- 
ter’s in Latin American studies 
at Georgetown’s School of 
Foreign Service, Miki 
Tsukamoto spent March 
through August at the United 
Nations High Commission for 
Refugees. In September, Miki 
accepted an appointment with 
the United Nations through the 
Associate Expert Program. She 
spends time with fellow 
Washington, D.C., resident 
Ai-Ju Huang. 
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What I’ve been doing 
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Class Year 


Zip Code 


J Include address in note. 
I Include phone number in note. 


(J Include e-mail address in note. 


Send e-mail to: 
alummag@oberlin.edu 


Fax to: (440) 775-6575 


Mail to: 

Class Notes 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
145 W. Lorain St. 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1023 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine wel- 
comes submissions to Alumni 
Notes and reminds you that it 
may take several months for 
your class note to appear in 
print. The editors reserve 
the right to edit for clarity 
and space. 
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Losses in 
the Oberlin 
Family 


Seo 


| 920 Sarah Christian Leight 
Laubenstein died February 19 in Quaker 
Hill, Connecticut, at 102. She was an 
accomplished pianist and organist, who, 
after completing her Oberlin degree, gradu- 
ated from Connecticut College in 1936. She 
studied German, taught music, and main- 
tained a lifelong interest in American histo- 
ry. She married Paul F. Laubenstein, then an 
Oberlin faculty member, in 1921, and the 
couple later moved to New London where 
they taught at Connecticut College. They 
were noted for their simple lifestyle, never 
having owned a car or a television set, but 
preferring to read, listen to the radio, and 
walk together around the campus. 


O20 tna Green Betts died of heart 
failure at her home January 3 in Greenbelt, 
Maryland. A teacher in public schools in 
Oberlin and a homemaker, she went to work 
for the War Department in Washington, 
D.C., in 1942 and was later secretary to the 
chief of the personnel relations staff in the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, retiring in 1965. 


Mildred Eloise Murphy Milton died August 
10, 1997, soon after celebrating her 99th 
birthday. She attributed her love of classical 
music and her proficiency in playing the 
piano to her years at Oberlin, and particu- 
larly enjoyed playing Chopin etudes. 


i 92 3 Martha B. Fowler died March 
27 in Youngstown, Ohio, at age 96. She was 
a vocalist who soloed for more than 20 years 
in area churches and temples. Mrs. Fowler 
taught music at the high-school level and at 
Thiel College for many years while main- 
taining a private studio at her home. She 
leaves four grandchildren and six great- 


grandchildren. 


I 926 Virginia White Croxton died of 
heart failure May 1 in Mount Washington, 
Ohio. She was a former teacher and presi- 
dent of T. P. White & Sons Funeral Home, 
a family-owned business, from 1945 to 1987. 
Mrs. Croxton was a volunteer music teacher 
at a home for orphans and organized a 
hand-bell choir in the community. She is 
survived by two sons; a brother, ‘Tom White 
'41; six grandchildren, and ten great-grand- 
children. 
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Paul Merlin Titus died at age 93 in 
Gambier, Ohio, after a long illness. In 1928 
he married Catherine Cameron ’27, then 
completed his master’s and doctoral degrees 
at Princeton, joining the Kenyon College 
economics department in 1933. When he 
retired after 39 years, Kenyon awarded Mr. 
‘Titus an honorary doctorate of humane let- 
ters. He was a member of the Oberlin 
Alumni Association’s board of trustees, serv- 
ing on the nominating committee, and was a 
solicitor in the development program and a 
member of the Oberlin president’s council. 
After his retirement he founded the Knox 
County Metropolitan Housing Authority, an 
organization that subsidized rent for low- 
income families. Among his survivors are 
two daughters, a son, 12 grandchildren, 
including Ann Wickham ’83, and 14 great- 
grandchildren. 


Alma Bender Cummins, 93, died after a 
brief illness January 31 in Hamilton, Ohio, 
where she had been a lifelong resident. She 
taught first grade for five years before her 
marriage. Mrs. Cummins served on boards 
of the YWCA and on the Girl Scout 
Council, was chair of the Community Chest 
board, and a member of several community 
clubs. She is survived by two daughters, six 
grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 


92 7 Mary Ruth Tanquery Buck 
died in Waverly, Ohio, at age 92, January 8. 
She is survived by three sons. 


Alice Aussiker Lang died February 28 in 
Huntington, West Virginia, at age 94. She 
taught in the Charleston public schools until 
1933, when she became a homemaker. She is 
survived by a son and a daughter. 


i 928 Lois McCaw Denton Pratt 
died November 20, 1997, at age 91. After 
earning an MA degree in education at 
Western Reserve University in 1961, she 
taught piano in Michigan, Ohio, and New 
York, and later taught elementary school in 
the Cleveland area. Mrs. Pratt was preceded 
in death by her husband and her twin sister, 
Louise McCaw Zimmerman ’28. A niece 
survives her. 


i 929 Alvin H. Boettcher died 
February 9 in Grinnell, Iowa, at the age of 
95. He earned a BA degree in psychology at 
the University of Iowa in 1925 and, after 
working on the family farm for a year, 
enrolled at the Graduate School of 
Theology. With the exception of one pas- 
torate in Michigan, he ministered at United 
Church of Christ and Congregational 
churches in Iowa. He is survived by his wife, 
a son, a daughter, five grandchildren, and 
one great-grandchild. 


Wilson E. Butler died July 22, 1997, in San 
Marcos, California. He was 97. A salesman 
for several food brokerage firms, he was 
elected salesman-of-the-year for Riverside 
and San Bernadino counties in 1967. Two 
years later, he retired and, with his wife, 
began an extensive series of freighter 

trips. He leaves his wife, a son, and a 


granddaughter. 


Gladys Dawson Schubert, 90, of Alexandria, 
Virginia, died March 7 of complications of 
Alzheimer’s disease. She earned an MA in 
social work at Case Western University and 
was a caseworker in Ohio before moving to 
the Washington, D.C., area in 1941 to work 
for the American Red Cross. She later 
worked for the District of Columbia 
Department of Public Welfare and volun- 
teered with Common Cause. Survivors 
include a sister. 


l 9 3 8) Elizabeth M. Drysdale, 91, 
died March 11 in Sarasota, Florida. After 
earning a master’s degree in music at 
Columbia, she taught in public and private 
schools at elementary-through-high-school 
levels and spent 30 years at the Gill School 
in Bernardsville, New Jersey. She retired in 
1971 and, with her husband, moved to 
Sarasota where she volunteered at the John 
and Mable Ringling Museum of Art. Mrs. 
Drysdale leaves two daughters, two sons, 
eight grandchildren, and a great-grandchild. 


Ruth Bixby Fairbanks died December 1, 
1997, of a stroke in Binghamton, New York. 
She taught music in area public schools for 
29 years, retiring in 1969 to teach only half- 
days. She is survived by two daughters. 


Robert G. Jamieson died December 29, 
1997. After earning a law degree at the 
University of Michigan in 1926, he worked 
for the Automobile Inter-Insurance 
Exchange in Detroit, retiring as general 
manager in 1962. He was former president 
of the Detroit Alumni Club, a member-at- 
large of the Alumni Association board of 
trustees, and member of the Alumni 
Executive Committee. In retirement, he was 
trustee of the Phoenix Alumni Club and 
chair of the Nominating Committee. Mr. 
Jamieson is remembered as a fanatical base- 
ball statistician. 


Frances Dundas Winston was 97 when she 
died in Michigan February 6. Following her 
Oberlin graduation, she worked for nine 
years with the Lansing (Michigan) Board of 
Education before retiring to become a 
homemaker. A son and a sister survive her. 


Margaret Reynolds Williamson died April 7 
in Sarasota, Florida, at the age of 88. Her 
husband was elected mayor of the City of 
Erie in 1961, and Mrs. Williamson, as first 
lady, welcomed many visitors to their home 
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where her own hand-hooked rugs were 
especially admired. She moved from 
Pennsylvania to Florida 22 years ago. A 
daughter, a son, two grandchildren, anda 
ereat-grandchild survive her. 


193 Truth Edna Bell died in Milan, 
Ohio, October 28, 1997, at age 91. After 
earning a master’s degree in zoology at 
Wellesley in 1933, she taught biology in the 
city schools of Norwalk, Ohio. She later 
enlisted as private first class in the U.S. 
Women’s Army Corp. After the war, she 
returned to Norwalk to teach high-school 
level biology. She returned to the Oberlin 
campus for a year in the mid-’60s to attend 
the Biology Institute and retired trom 
teaching in 1974. Her brother, FE. Reed Bell 
’42, predeceased her; a sister, Martha Bell 
Horlak ’45, survives her. 


Ralph Mason Heath, 87, a native of Elyria, 
Ohio, died December 20, 1997, in 
Delaware, Ohio. He taught in local schools 
until his appointment as vice principal and 
later principal of a local high school. An 
avid traveler, he visited all 50 states and 
traveled frequently abroad. 


Anna Kraatz Margolis, 89, died March 25 
in Bath, Maine. Her career as teacher 
spanned 45 years and took her from the 
Kentucky mountains to the Balkans and to 
schools in New York, New Hampshire, 
Delaware, and Massachusetts. She was edu- 
cated at Berea College and Oberlin, and 
received a master’s degree from Smith 
College. From 1931-1935 she was on the 
faculty of the American College in Sophia, 
Bulgaria, where she married a fellow teacher 
from New Hampshire. She returned to the 
States and taught at Keene High School, 
New Hampshire. The couple returned to 
Bulgaria and later divorced. She remarried 
and returned to teach in the New England 
area. Following her husband’s death in 1979, 
she taught exercise classes into her early 
80s. She leaves a son, a daughter, seven 
grandchildren, four great-grandchildren, 
and two sisters. 


Margaret Robb died January 27 in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. Born in China in 
1907, she came to the States with her mis- 
sionary parents at an early age and later 
earned a BA at Geneva College and an MA 
at Oberlin. She taught Latin and English for 
more than 30 years in St. Joseph, Michigan, 
before retiring in Kalamazoo. She is sur- 
vived by two nieces and a nephew. 


Caroline Edward Schultz Service died 
November 18, 1997, at age 87. She suffered 
from Alzheimer’s disease before her death 
following a heart attack. She and John 
Stewart Service ’?31 married in China two 
years after their graduation from Oberlin. 
Jack Service was in the American Foreign 
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Service division of the State Department, 
based in China from 1935 until 1951. The 
couple lived there throughout the war with 
Japan and the internal conflicts caused by 
followers of Mao ‘Tse-Tung and Chiang 
Kai-shek. They eventually retired to 
Berkeley, California, although they managed 
a few more trips back to China. Among her 
survivors are her husband, daughter Virginia 
Service McCormick 757, and two sons, 
including John Edward Service ’58. 


1933 Mary M. McKee Davies died 
August 22, 1997, in Washington, D.C. She 
attended the Cleveland School of Art and 
later became a caseworker for the Welfare 
Department in Cleveland. Taking time out 
for marriage and the rearing of two sons, 
she later returned to work in the manage- 
ment consulting firm founded by her hus- 
band in Washington, D.C. After a brief time 
away to consult with Head Start in 
Washington and Jackson, Mississippi, she 
returned to the family business until the 
couple sold the firm in 1985. In retirement, 
they owned the Davies Company, a consult- 
ing firm, where she served as executive 
vice president. She leaves her husband and 
two sons. 


Lucille Diebold Langer died in Ridgewood, 
New Jersey, March 14 at age 85. She was a 
homemaker and had recently moved to 
Ridgewood from her longtime home in 
Cleveland. She leaves four daughters, a 

son, 15 grandchildren, and nine great- 
grandchildren. 


1934 Marian Crain Holmes died 
December 20 in Los Angeles. She taught 
piano privately in Ashland, Ohio, after her 
Oberlin graduation and then moved to New 
York where she was teacher of piano and 
eurhythmics at the New York Institute for 
the Education of the Blind for two years. 
After marrying Charles Shively Holmes 738, 
who earned a PhD at Princeton, the couple 
moved to California where her husband 
taught English at Pomona College. Mrs. 
Holmes acted in television and theater, 
motion pictures, and did theater work on 


the coast. Her husband preceded her in 
death in 1976. 


i 9 3 5 Mary Zoe Stech Hungerford 
of Rotunda West, Florida, and Chadron, 
Nebraska, died suddenly April 12 in 
Hendersonville, North Carolina. She gradu- 
ated from Chadron State College and the 
Conservatory with degrees in music and 
returned to Chadron to teach music in the 
public school system. She also taught music 
in Lowa, where she met her future husband. 
They moved to Rockford, Illinois, where he 
taught science and Mrs. Hungerford worked 
as county music supervisor. They later 
moved to Chicago, where her husband was 
principal of public schools. In 1973 they 


retired, dividing their time between the 
Stech family home in Chadron and Florida. 
She is survived by her husband, a brother, a 
son, a daughter, ten grandchildren, and six 
great-grandchildren. 


1936 Gayle Mooney Farmer died 
February 27 in Denver at age 83. She mar- 
ried Joseph Richard Farmer 736 after their 
graduation from the Conservatory and spent 
the next ten years teaching music in Ohio 
public schools. She later was a bookkeeper 
in her husband’s building firm, where she 
worked for 19 years. In 1966 they both 
returned to teaching, he in music, and she as 
a reading instructor at a junior high school 
in Logan, Ohio, retiring in 1971. They trav- 
eled throughout the United States and to 44 
overseas countries before deciding Boulder 
was the ideal place to settle down. In 1984 
they became residents of a life-care commu- 
nity in Denver. Mrs. Farmer is survived by 
her sister, Shirley Mooney Sherwood *43. 


} 9 3 8 W. Dean Holdeman was 82 
when he died in Naperville, Hlinois, March 
9. Following his Navy service in WWII, he 
was assistant director of admissions at 
Oberlin in 1945, and, after serving in several 
increasingly responsible positions, was 
appointed dean of men years later. He held 
that position for 11 years while also coach- 
ing the Oberlin College tennis team. He left 
Oberlin to work at Keystone College for 11 
years, retiring in 1980. Mr. Holdeman was a 
20-year member of the U.S. Navy Reserve 
and was recalled to active duty in the 
Korean War from 1951-1953. He and his 
wife, Elizabeth Hammond Holdeman °38, 
retired to Sandwich, Illinois, living in the 
home Mrs. Holdeman’s family built in 1869. 
Survivors include Mrs. Holdeman, two sons, 
eight grandchildren, a brother, and several 
nieces and nephews. 


1939 Wiliam Barnes Hoskins died 
at his home in Arlington, Florida, June 16 at 
age 80. He was former music professor and 
composer-in-residence until his retirement 
from Jacksonville University, during which 
time he wrote more than 50 symphonic 
pieces. He and his wife, Helen Snyder 
Hoskins ’40, were involved with plans for a 
major celebratory church service scheduled 
for July as a send-off to the couple who 
were moving to Kendal at Oberlin. Mrs. 
Hoskins has since moved to Kendal. In 
addition to his wife, other survivors are 
two sons, including Warren ’69, and two 
daughters. 


Robert S. Vogel died April 15 at age 80 of a 
sudden heart attack. He worked as a peace 
educator and fundraiser for the American 
Friends Service Committee, a nonprofit 
Quaker service organization in Pasadena 
and New York City, for 40 years. After his 
“retirement,” he worked to raise funds for 
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Friends of the World Committee for 
Consultation, an international Friends orga- 
nization, and in recent years volunteered in 
the Los Angeles area. Mr. Vogel was presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles branch of the 
American Civil Liberties Union from 1956- 
1960, and in 1967 won a suit ending the use 
of the nondisloyalty oath as a California 
employment requirement. He is survived by 
four children, including Jan Tappan ’70, and 
nine grandchildren. 


i 940 Glenna Foster Deming died 
April 15 in Wallingford, Connecticut. After 
earning her MA degree at the University of 
Hartford in 1965, she taught fourth grade 
for 15 years in Newington, Connecticut, and 
served as docent for several historical New 
England landmark houses. In retirement, 
she and her husband spent winters in 
Arizona. She is survived by a son; a daugh- 
ter; a sister, Carol Foster Wright ’43; and 
two grandchildren. 


I 94 Louisa Phillips LaBaron, 78, 
died in Albany, New York, April 11. She was 
a member of several modern dance troupes, 
performing with Jose Limon in New York 
and Jan Vee in Boston. She taught dance at 
the University of Wisconsin, Smith College, 
and Ohio University. After her marriage, she 
operated a private dancing school in Reading, 
Massachusetts, and later worked as a librarian. 
She is survived by a son, a grandson, a broth- 
er, and several nieces and nephews. 


Jean Lowry Davis died suddenly January 9 
in Easthampton, New York. She married an 
Episcopal rector in 1943 and raised a son 
and a daughter. She played viola in the 
Sound Symphony Orchestra and violin or 
viola with the East End Chamber Orchestra. 
She taught vocal and string instrumentation 
briefly before her marriage. As the wife of a 
minister, Mrs. Davis was deeply involved in 
the community’s many interest groups and 
activities, and volunteered her time and 
musical activities to many charitable events. 
She is survived by a son, a daughter, and her 
grandchildren. 


Margaret Levi Moses died of a heart attack 
April 26 in Atlanta, Florida, at age 79. After 
graduating from the New York School of 
Social Work at Columbia in 1946, she worked 
with children in adoptions, as a psychiatric 
social worker in a child guidance division, and 
as a child welfare worker after her marriage to 
a real estate broker. When her daughter and 
two sons were born, she retired to give them 
her full attention while volunteering her ser- 
vices to benefit children. When she moved to 
Florida, she devoted three days a week doing 
pregnancy and HIV counseling at Planned 
Parenthood. She is survived by her husband, 
two sons, and a daughter. 
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Susan Donberg Wicks, age 79, died April 15 
in Louisville, Kentucky. She supported her 
husband, Zeno W. Wick, Jr. °41, working as 
a hospital technician while he attended erad- 
uate school, then devoted her efforts to rais- 
ing their seven children. She was active in 
the Nature Conservancy, mental health care, 
and volunteer hospital work. Mrs. Wicks is 
survived by her husband, six children, and 

12 grandchildren. 


I 94 3 Robert R. France died April 12 
at age 78 after suffering for many years from 
Parkinson’s disease. Mr. France was a retired 
vice president for planning and director of 
budgets at the University of Rochester from 
1970 to 1987. His master’s and doctoral 
degrees were earned at Princeton, where he 
taught economics for seven years. He joined 
the faculty at Rochester in 1956, and by 
1961 was a full professor of economics. Mr. 
France served with the U.S. Air Force dur- 
ing WWII as a bombardier with a crew that 
dropped supplies to the French under- 
ground. He retired as a lieutenant colonel in 
the Air Force Reserve. Surviving him are his 
wife, Jean Reitsman France ’46, MA 48, son 
Robert ’74, two daughters, six grandchil- 
dren, and two sisters. 


Elizabeth Anderson Stanz, 77, died 
February 25 in South Bend, Indiana. She 
enlisted in the U.S. Army Signal Corps during 
WWII, then married and became a teacher at 
the Ardmore School in South Bend. In 1970 
she was a graduate student in elementary edu- 
cation at Indiana University, then taught in the 
South Bend public school system until her 
retirement. She leaves her husband, two 
daughters, and a son. A brother, O. Edward 
Anderson ’40, preceded her in death. 


i 944 Theodore R. Bloomfield died 
of a heart attack April 1 at his home on the 
Oregon coast. He was 74. He studied music 
at the Conservatory and conducting at 
Juilliard, later studying piano with the 
famous Chilean pianist Claudio Arrau. After 
conducting in Europe for several years, Mr. 
Bloomfield conducted the Portland 
Symphony from 1955 to 1959. He went on 
to conduct the Rochester (N.Y.) 
Philharmonic for four years before accept- 
ing two prestigious opera conducting posts 
in Germany, and from 1975 to 1983, he led 
the Berlin Symphony Orchestra. After his 
return to the States, he retired in 1990, stay- 
ing active in music by hosting a weekly clas- 
sical music program and teaching music 
appreciation at Clatsop Community College. 
In addition to his wife, he is survived by five 
children and three grandchildren. 


Elizabeth Henderson Moore earned a mas- 
ter’s of public administration degree at the 
University of Colorado in 1968 and did . 
additional work at Northwestern University, 
Simpson College, and Sacramento State 


College. She began her career in the 1940s 
as a junior accountant at Price-Waterhouse 
in Detroit, later working as a bank teller in 
Nashville, a homemaker, a medical illustra- 
tor at Vanderbilt University, an accountant, 
and a teacher of government and U.S. histo- 
ry at the high-school level while serving as 
director of research in the Denver Juvenile 
Court. In the early 1970s, she earned a law 
degree at the University of Colorado and 
began a law practice. She is survived by two 
sons and daughters from her first marriage. 


Dorothy Walker Wallace Pound died in 
Statesboro, Georgia, September 11, 1997, 
at age 79. She was a church organist and 
an instructor of music at Georgia 
Southern College. 


Ruth Strong Hammond died June 2 in 
Birmingham, Alabama, at the age of 79. She 
is survived by a daughter, four grandchil- 
dren, and two brothers. 


l 94 5 Eugene G. Geiser died follow- 
ing a heart attack March 23 while visiting 
his friend, Joseph Kelleher °45, in St. 
Petersburg, Florida. Mr. Geiser was 76. His 
MBA and PhD degrees in accounting were 
earned at New York University before he 
began his teaching career at Drexel Institute 
of Technology and Clarkson College of 
Technology. He also did additional work at 
the University of Chicago. Mr. Geiser was 
treasurer of the summer Music Theatre of 
Pottsdam, New York, and a member of a 
CPA firm with offices in Canton, Malone, 
and Plattsburgh, New York. He was coau- 
thor of Accounting for Certain Nonprofit 
Organizations, a continuing Professional 
Education Workbook published by the 
AICPA. He leaves his wife and a son and 


three sisters. 


: 948 Jean Marie Butler, 72, a classical 
and jazz piano teacher who performed as 
Maria Rodriguez with Latin groups in 
Washington, D.C., died of cancer March 9 
at her home. She was an arranger, accompa- 
nist, and composer working with groups that 
included La Jazz and Maria Rodriguez Y Sus 
Magnificos. She was a graduate of the 
Dalcroze School of Music in New York and 
taught at Elizabeth City State Teachers 
College before moving to Washington in 
the 1950s. She was on the faculty at Selma 
Levine School of Music for 20 years and 
also taught piano privately. Survivors include 
a daughter, a brother, and five sisters. 


Welby Courtney was 71 when he died of 
pulmonary disease in Pittsburgh June 20, 
1997. Quiet and introspective, he fought in 
WWI. and received the Purple Heart after 
being wounded in the leg by a machine gun 
bullet in Nuremberg in 1943. After earning 
his degree in chemistry at Oberlin, he 
earned a doctorate in physical chemistry at 
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lowa State College. In the 1960s he headed 
for the physics department of Reaction 
Motors, a New Jersey-based company that 
designed fuel and fuel-control systems for 
unmanned space probes. After a memorable 
landing on the moon, the probes paved the 
way for the 1969 moonwalk by the two U.S 
astronauts. [he company ev entually folded, 
and Mr. Courtney went to work for the U.S 
Bureau of Mines in Pittsburgh, studying the 
consequences of flammable respirable coal 
dust in miners. He remained with the 
Bureau for the next 22 years until his retire- 
ment in 1990. He is listed in American Men 
of Science and Who’s Who in Science in the 
East. In addition to his wife and a son, Mr. 
Courtney is survived by two daughters, four 
grandchildren, and two sisters. 


Herschel “Okie” Kochenower, of Avon 
Lake, Ohio, died May 6 at his home after a 
long illness. He was 76. For more than 50 
years he tuned and repaired pianos for 
churches, schools, and music stores. Among 
his clients were private music teachers and 
musicians in the local area. Blind since birth, 
Mr. Kochenower depended upon his friends 
or public transportation to get to his piano- 
tuning assignments until he married 27 
years ago. Since then, his wife became his 
regular driver. He studied piano tuning at 
the Oklahoma School for the Blind and 
later received a scholarship to the 
Conservatory, where he studied music com- 
position. As a young man he played piano or 
trumpet with various local dance and jazz 
bands and entertained children in Lorain- 
area hospitals. Survivors include his wife, 
two sons, a daughter, three stepsons, 14 
grandchildren, two great-grandchildren, a 
brother, and a sister. 


Jane Bardarah McCandless, a graduate of 
the New York Theological Seminary and the 
University of Pittsburgh, died January 28 in 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. A soprano 
soloist for various colleges and area pro- 
grams, she spoke at area churches on topics 
related to emotional development and 
Christian education. She began her career in 
Christian education as a director in 
Pittsburgh, later serving as_ professor of 
religion at Westminster College. Miss 
McCandless was the author of an entertain- 
ing book, An Untainted Saint...Ain’t, a 
collection of humorous and thought-provok- 
ing poems accompanied by appropriate 


Bible verses. She leaves a cousin, Ann M. 
Shuey ’45. 


1949 Lois Lonsdorf died April 25 at 
her home in Colorado Springs at age 70 
after a sudden illness. After her marriage to 
Wayne Ross Lonsdorf ’48, she began her 
volunteer career with many civic eee chari- 

table organizations including the World 
Affairs Council, the Pioneer Museum, 
Penrose Hospital, and the Assistance 
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League. In addition to her husband, she is 
survived by a daughter, a son, and two 
or andchildren. 


William S$. Mikevicz was 75 when he died 
April 11 at his home in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, after a brief illness. He was a 
retired social worker for the Department of 
Public Welfare for several years before he 
retired. He was serving on the USS Bagley 
at Pearl Harbor during the surprise attack 
on December 7, 1941, and spent his six 
years in the Navy serving in the Asian- 
Pacific area. Mr. Mikevicz did graduate work 
in languages at Columbia, where he mas- 
tered four languages, and worked toward 
adding Russian, Chinese, and modern Greek 
to his base. He leaves his wife, two brothers, 
a sister, and several nieces and nephews. 


I9 5 Ol Barbara Tedot Phillips died 
April 20 in New York City at age 68. She 
devoted her time to a number of charitable 
organizations, including the New York 
Philharmonic Society, the American Heart 
Association, the Parent ‘Teachers 
Association, and Irvington House, a home 
for rheumatic children. Mrs. Phillips also 
was active in behalf of Oberlin College, 
working in the greater New York area on 
special gift campaigns, including the 1960 
Science Building Fund campaign, and was 
first vice president and program chair of the 
New York-Oberlin Women’s Club in 1967. 
She leaves her husband, two daughters, a 
son, and three grandchildren. Her nephew, 
Thomas Kutzen ’76, says the family requests 
friends make contributions to the Rhoda and 
Sam ‘Tedoff Fund at Oberlin College. 


John Edward Williams, 72, died February 
27 in Laurinburg, North Carolina. 
Following intelligence service in WWII, Mr. 
Williams earned a BM degree at Oberlin 
and a master’s degree in organ at the 
University of Michigan. He also studied at 
Maryville College, later in Germany, and 
was a Fulbright scholar in England and a 
Candlemas research fellow at the University 
of Glasgow. An authority on contemporary 
Scottish organ music and the Christmas 
carol, Stille Nacht, Mr. Williams in 1951 
joined the faculty at Flora Macdonald 
College. For over 30 years he was organist 
of the local church in Laurinburg and con- 
tinued to play organ after his retirement. 
Survivors include a brother and sister-in-law, 
a niece, and a nephew. 


4 95 i Marcia Boddie Brown, 68, died 
of cancer April 21, 1997, at her home in 
Baltimore. She was director of the local 
YWCA in the late 1970s and later owned a 
cleaning service for homes and offices. She 

earned a master’s degree at the University of 

California at Berkeley in 1953 and returned 
to Baltimore to work at the Maryland 
Residential Manpower Center there. She is 


survived by a son, a daughter, two brothers, 
a sister, and five grandchildren. 


5 9 5 5 Margaret Ormsby Thompson, 
64, died March 5 at her home in Austin, 
‘Texas, after an eight-year struggle with can- 
cer. She had served as special education 
attorney for the Texas Education Agency for 
12 years following her law practice in 
Naperville, Hlinois. She was also a founding 
member of the DuPage Association for 
Women Lawyers and a founding director of 
the Hospice of DuPage during the early 
1980s. Mrs. Thompson was a founding 
director of Manos de Christo, a church- 
supported social service agency, and of the 
Presbyterian Parents of Gays and Lesbians 
in Austin. She is survived by her husband of 
41 years, Richard Austin Thompson, retired 
Presbyterian minister, two sons, and a 
granddaughter. 


§ 9 5 6 Eldon “Bud” Kenworthy, 63, 
died March 14 of injuries sustained when he 
was struck by an automobile in Walla Walla, 

‘ashington. He was an internationally rec- 
ognized expert in Latin American politics 
and on the faculty of the politics department 
at Whitman College. From 1966 to 1992 
Mr. Kenworthy taught Latin American poli- 
tics and served as director of undergraduate 
studies in government at Cornell. His opin- 
ion pieces appeared in many publications 
including The New York Times, The Seattle 
Times, and The Miami Herald, and were 
heard on National Public Radio. As a mem- 
ber of study tours, he traveled in Nicaragua 
and Cuba and spent time in Argentina, 
Ecuador, and Mexico. His first marriage to 
Rosalind Jane Kennedy ’56 ended in divorce. 
He is survived by his second wife, a daughter, 
two grandsons, a brother, and a sister. 


Margaret Simmerer Oakley was visiting her 
son in Peachtree City, Georgia, when she 
died of a stroke at age 63. Her husband, 
Colonel Ronald K. Oakley °56, preceded her 
in death seven months earlier. Mrs. Oakley 
had more than 44 years of teaching experi- 
ence, giving private piano lessons often up 
to six days a week. She also played the organ 
for various Dayton, Ohio, churches where 
she and her husband lived with their five 
children, and served as a choir director. She 
is survived by a daughter, four sons, includ- 
ing a set of twins, and ten grandchildren. 


1957 Mary Winston Smail died of 
cancer March 18 at the age of 63. After 
receiving a BM from the Conservatory, she 
applied her life- long love of music serving as 
secretary to the dean of the Illinois School 
of Music and teaching private piano lessons. 
After the 1993 death of husband Jim Smail 
’57, a professor of biology at Macalester, she 
married longtime family friend and the assis- 
tant to the president of Macalester 
Alexander “Sandy” Hill. Ms. Smail served as 
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associate alumni director of the 
Macalester Alumni Office for 11 years. 
Active in her community, she volunteered 
for the Minnesota Orchestral Association, 
the Women’s Association of the 
Minnesota Orchestra (WAMSO), the 
Children’s Home Society of Minnesota, 
and served on the WAMSO Young Artists 
Competition Committee. She was also 
involved in the Oberlin community as a 
former co-president of the Twin Cities 
Oberlin Alumni Club. She leaves behind 
her husband, a daughter, two sons, a 
granddaughter, her mother, two nieces 
and a nephew. 


1959 Willard w. Wells, retired 
Baltimore-area YMCA executive, died at 
his apartment of a heart attack February 
15 at age 73. Mr. Wells began his career 
with the YMCA in Ohio after doing grad- 
uate work at Oberlin College, and worked 
in New York before he directed two 
branches in Baltimore. Born in Ohio, he 
enlisted in the Army Air Corps during 
WWI and served as a flight engineer in 
the B-24 Liberator bombers in the 
Galapagos Islands. After his retirement in 
1986 until the early 1990s, he was execu- 
tive director of Activity in Maturity, a 
senior citizens program sponsored by the 
Johns Hopkins University. He is survived 
by his wife, two sons, a daughter, six 
grandchildren, and a sister. 


T9617 organist Philip E Clark, Jr. 
59, died unexpectedly in April at his home 
in Cape Elizabeth, Maine. He spent his 
junior year at the Conservatory studying 
at the Mozarteum in Austria. 


I 962 William Bynum, master 
plano tuner, was 58 when he died the day 
after a March traffic accident in Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. Mr. Bynum was 
noted by hundreds of his musician clients 
for his craftsmanship, the unvarying quali- 
ty of his work, and his integrity. Aside 
from a sister and a brother, Mr. Bynum 
leaves his beloved, longhaired calico cat, 


Spark Plug. 


i 966 Alan Balter, 53, died August 
21 in Akron, Ohio, where he had been 
music director of the Akron Symphony 
Orchestra since 1983. Former principal 
clarinetist of the Atlanta Symphony under 
Robert Shaw, he continued to perform as 
a soloist in later years. Mr. Balter was the 
catalyst behind one of the orchestra’s most 
successful projects, an annual gospel con- 
cert that drew enthusiastic audiences. 
Born in New York, he studied at the 
Juilliard School, earned a double degree 
in mathematics and music at Oberlin, and 
a master’s degree at the Cleveland 
Institute of Music. He leaves his wife 
Niki, and a brother. 
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In Memory of 
EDWARD F. ASSMUS, JR. °53 


1932-1998 
World-Renowned Mathematician 
By Harold Frayzen Mattson, Jr. 51 


Ed Assmus died sudden- 
ly at the age of 66 on the 
evening of March 18 while 
participating in the 
Workshop on Designs and 
Codes at Oberwolfach, 
Germany. Shocked and sad- 
dened, the other participants 
held a memorial service for 
him the following day and 
then canceled the rest of the 
meeting. 

Ed retired from his posi- 
tion at Lehigh University in 
July 1994 after 28 years as a 
member of the faculty 
there. During that time he 
had become world- 
renowned for his work in 
codes and designs, areas of mathematics 
with major applications in computer mem- 
ories, compact disks, photography of outer 
space, and the design of statistical experi- 
ments. 

When he started his research in codes 
in 1962 most mathematicians had never 
heard of the subject and his work did much 
to make coding theory recognized by 
mathematicians. His most important work 
includes a close collaboration with H.F. 
Mattson, Jr., in the 1960s, resulting in a 
much-quoted theorem linking codes and 
designs known as the Assmus-Mattson 
Theorem. This theorem spawned other 
important connections in the theory of 
designs and finite geometries. 

In 1970 at Obewolfach he introduced 
his coding-theoretic approach to the 
famous problem on the projective plane of 
order 10. The problem: is there a projec- 
tive plane of order 10? The question had 
baffled mathematicians since the early part 
of this century. Fd established basic prop- 
erties of the code, spanned by the rows of 
the incidence matrix by the plane...if it 
existed. His approach, extended by several 
subsequent researchers, was the key to the 
proof by Lam that no such plane exists. 
This and other works demonstrate that 
coding has applications in areas of pure sci- 
ence as well as in communications. 

A more recent collaboration from the 
late 1980s onwards examined the codes 
associated with combinatorial designs, hop- 
ing to use the codes as a classification tool 
for the designs. ‘The outcome was a series 


of research papers on 
topics which included 
the construction of a 
new infinite family of 
Steiner 3-designs, and 
methods to find designs 
among the codewords of 
codes associated with 
other designs of the 
same parameters. The 
culmination of the joint 
work was a successful 
research monograph on 
the link between designs 
and codes. 

Born on April 19, 
1931, in Nutley, New 
Jersey, Ed was educated 
at Oberlin College and 
at Harvard, where he obtained his doctor- 
ate in 1958. For the next four years he was 
employed as Office of Naval Research 
associate and Ritt instructor at Columbia, 
later moving on to Wesleyen as a lecturer. 
It was during that period that his interests 
shifted from homological algebra to applied 
combinatorics. He joined the faculty at 
Lehigh University in 1966 as associate pro- 
fessor and was promoted to professor in 
1970. In May 1993 he was awarded the 
title of distinguished professor. He retired 
in July 1994. 

During his time at Lehigh he had many 
productive visiting positions in the US, 
Canada, and Europe. His excellence as a 
lecturer kept him in demand as an invited 
speaker at many universities and confer- 
ences. His publications list includes 
approximately 60 research papers and 
many book reviews, and he worked with 
eight successful doctoral students. After his 
retirement he remained professionally 
active, traveling extensively and often invit- 
ed to spend extended periods at various 
prestigious research establishments. In par- 
ticular, he frequently spent some months at 
INRIA, near Versailles, working with Paul 
Camion and Pascale Charpin at Project 
Codes. 

Ed is survived by his wife Susan, daugh- 
ter Alexi, and son Richard. 


AAR ODD PRAZYE RUM AW TSO Ne 


J R. is professor of computer/information science 


at Syracuse University. 
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Gloria Randall Rainey died February 11, 
1995, in Xenia, Ohio, at age 50. After earn- 
ing her MA and doctorate at Northwestern, 
she continued postgraduate studies at the 
Gestalt Institute in Cleveland. At the time of 
her death, Mrs. Rainey was president of 
REP Proposal Writing Services. Earlier she 
was a faculty member and assistant to the 
dean at Cleveland State University; guest 
lecturer at Wright State University; director 
of institutional planning and research at 
Wilberforce University; and executive direc- 
tor of the Greene County Board of Alcohol, 
Drug Addiction and Mental Health Services. 
She is survived by her mother, an aunt, and 
several cousins. 


1983 shana Blessing put an end to 
her life November 6, 1996. She had been 
working with the Cleveland Community 
Mental Health Center, helping and caring 
particularly for people in desperation: peo- 
ple in mental health institutions, the home- 
less, those thinking of suicide, or struggling 
with addictions. A week after her death at a 
memorial gathering of 100 people in 
Edgewater Beach Park, many spoke of the 
great love and care she had shown to those 
she worked with and to friends active in the 
recovery community. “We treasure our 
memories of her. We have no explanations. 
For Shana, and with her, turn toward the 
Light.” Friends of Shana Blessing. 


Our popular OBERLIN arch design shirt from Jansport -- comes in navy, 
burgundy, forest green with white lettering, or ash grey withnavy 

100% cotton t-shirt, S-XL $12.95, XXL $14.95 

80% cotton/20% polyester sweatshirt (pictured), S-XL $24.95, XXL $28.95 
Conservatory of Music shirt from Alpz with instruments and lettering 
100% cotton t-shirt, M-XL, $15.95 

50% cotton/50% polyester sweatshirt M-XL $30.95, XXL $32.95 


Champion sweatshirt in school colors -- a perennial Co-op favorite 
90% cotton/10% polyester, XXL only, $44.95 


NOW IN ITS SECOND PRINTING 
from Yale University Press 
Medieval Foundations of the Western 


Intellectual Tradition 400-1400 
by Artz Professor of History Marcia L. Colish -- $40.00 


Browse our website for more Oberlin College 
products, as wellas a full selection of books and CDs 
by Oberlin faculty and alumni, or callus with your 
requests at 800-860-3741. 


WORLDWIDE source for OC clothing, souvenirs, books & CDs 


CO-OP BOOKSTORE 


Do you have goods and services for sale? Vacation housing to exchange? 
Consider advertising to your fellow Obies with an alumni magazine classified ad. 


WE KNOW (AND LOVE) CHARLES KLEINSTEUBER ’51! 


A group who has studied harp with Obie Charles Kleinsteuber at 
the Interlochen Center for the Arts is honoring him by dedicat- 
ing a harp to the Center in his name that will be available to 
promising harp students. You can help inspire young people 
while honoring this wonderful teacher. Friends and classmates of 
Charles, please send your contribution to the Charles 
Kleinsteuber Harp Fund, c/o Susan Burns, Interlochen Center 
for the Arts, Interlochen, MI 49643-0199. For more information 
contact Danis Kelly at 414-228-7666. 


Classified Ads are $16 per line, 2 lines minimum; approximately 40 characters per line, 
including punctuation and spaces. Display ads: $100 per column inch. Sorry, no credit cards. 
Type or legibly print ad copy, and specify issue(s) in which ad is to run. ‘Ten percent dis- 
count for four consecutive insertions. Acceptance of all ads is discretionary 


Mail ad with payment to: 
Mavis Clark, Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
145 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074 
Phone (440) 775-8182 


Make checks payable to Oberlin Alumni Magazine 


FROM LEFT 


Medieval Foundations 
of the Western 
Intellectual Tradition 


COLUMBUS DUNN 1997 


37 W College St © Oberlin, 
OH 44074 ¢ 800-860-3741 


A 


fax: 440-775-0063 * email: coopbks@aol.com 
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PmeUly ee ee 


A Setter 


TO THE CHILDREN 


Ja you were to set 


yourself the task of writing a 
letter to the children of your 
children’s children. That is, 
you propose to write some- 
thing to members of a future 
generation whose existence you 
will have a part in. You will be 
part of their history, and, 
depending on circumstances 
and luck, they might know 
something of you. But you, 
now proposing to communicate 
with your descendants, know 
nothing about them. 


Let us also suppose that this letter is not 
confined to family-history information. It is 
an opportunity for you to expand more 
broadly on your concerns about life and the 
human condition as you, a grown adult, 
know it. 

How would your letter go? The more I 
think about this task, the less clear | become 
about what to say. The letter I once thought 
might be fun to write soon becomes gloomy. 

At some point I must tell these future 
children that I live in the midst of an envi- 
ronmental crisis. But I am also caught up in 
any number of other crises in my nation and 
local communities—some social, others 
political, educational, economical, or con- 
cerned with health. As the members of my 
generation conduct their lives, they in effect 
ship a number of crises forward to members 


of future generations. 
‘Today, individuals in Eastern Europe, the 
Mid-East, and the independent communities 


OBERLIN ALUMNI MAGAZINE 


OF My CHILpREN’s 
CHILDREN 


By Norman Care 


in the former Soviet Union face problems 
and struggles relating to survival, but also to 
responsibility, character, and value. As an 
American, I also face issues—some different, 
some similar—that challenge my sense of 
responsibility, character, and value. I am 
caught in my society by history and contin- 
gency, and my society has not yet gotten 
past the racism, sexism, and violence embed- 
ded in its past. Only now is our society 
beginning to acknowledge its negative 
impact on its environment, the plight of its 
uneducated young, the sorry state of its 
health care arrangements, and the abuse suf- 
fered by its current children and its elderly. 


Ja whether the children of our 


future will live in a society like mine—one 
that is relatively materially affluent, is super- 
ficially preoccupied with sex, jokes, bright 
lights, pizza, and bizarre media hype. Despite 
this often silly veneer, many people in my 
society are discontented, angry, and filled 
with resentment—feelings not confined to 
those who express them by blowing up feder- 
al buildings or playing guerrilla militarism on 
weekends. My society is difficult; it is dan- 
gerous in many places and increasingly 
unkind and ungenerous in many others. 

As this is my letter to the future, I am 
sure it will include some thoughts about 
higher education. I believed for many years 
that higher education was a good thing in its 
own right; that it was helpful in decisions 
about work and career, and even about 
choices in friends and geography. But my 
current impression is that higher education 
is increasingly driven by economic and pro- 
fessional factors that make it veer away from 
the ways people live and the crises they 
negotiate. 

In my thinking and writing about prob- 
lems of individual and collective responsibil- 
ity I am impressed by the fact that for 
human beings, it is one thing to know what’s 
right, but quite another to be moved to do 
what’s right. | wonder whether our future 


children will be more strongly moved to 


take action in response to the problems fac- 
ing the larger community. 

When I look across the world communi- 
ty today, I notice that more than a fifth of 
our population is absolutely destitute in 
ways that jeopardize human life. These are 
people literally starving to death, homeless, 
suffering life-threatening political oppres- 
sion, or so lacking education that they have 


no way of expressing themselves or living a 


fulfilling life. 


Abigail, Patience Anne, and Nicholas: Norman Care's 
children’s children. 


When I look out across the world again, 
I find such disparity in the levels of life that 
I wince. The world is no extension of the 
affluence that shields some of us; it is 
instead a sea of pain and despair with only 
small and temporary islands of stability and 
prosperity. Shall I write of the contrasts in 
housing, clothing, diet, education, trans- 
portation, entertainment, and length and 
quality of life between myself and the hun- 
dreds of thousands of people living today in 
regions of famine or ethnic strife? The dif- 
ferences are difficult to bear. 

When I look across the world a final 
time, I am ready to notice the environment 
for its own sake—surely a matter of impor- 
tance to my future children. The great 
forester and environmental ethicist Aldo 
Leopold wrote that for persons of ecological 


conscience, the environment is a “world of 
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wounds.” Our land is hurt; the air is dam- 
aged, natural systems have been ruined, 
mighty rivers fail to reach the sea. And for 
Leopold, what is thus wounded had positive 
value in its own right. 

In the end my thoughts return to higher 
education and problem of motivation. 
Higher education in my day is concerned 
with issues formulated by professionals in 
disciplines. They are often interesting and 
important and sometimes stretch the mind. 
Higher education should address the issues 
of my time and place, yet also those to 
come. My letter to the future would express 
concern about the forms of educational 
experience we offer young people—primari- 
ly undergraduates—some of whom are seri- 
ous about mind, conscience, and aesthetic 
sensibility. The current forms rightly 
emphasize “breadth” and “depth” in liberal 
arts education, but undergraduates do not get 
much chance to address the unsolved prob- 
lems of their nation or larger communities on 
terms appropriate to those problems. Instead 
they are invited by the system into “disci- 
plines” and hence urged to become occupied 
with the fashionable squabbles. 

My hope is that schools will establish a 
new instrument within the undergraduate 
educational program—such as a center 
or institute for special projects. Faculty and 
students could work together on major 
unsolved issues, such as the persistence of 
racism in America or the protection of our 
environment. For these projects, participants 
might drop the trappings of individualist 
education in which the action is between the 
student and professor and no one else. They 
could approach a problem by working 
together through discussions, reading, peri- 
ods of intellectual exploration, laboratory, or 
library research and then produce their 
results in a way that invites others to com- 
ment and respond. 

What I propose would be difficult for 
higher education to implement, yet the idea 
is not strange or even unfamiliar. One of the 
great promissory notes in the rationale for 
liberal arts education is that it prepares indi- 
viduals to join others to make reasoned, 
imaginative, and value-based responses to 
important problems. Making this a reality 
might, when the turn comes for my future 
children to write to their future children, 
make the message not quite so bleak. 

Professor NORMAN Care has taught 
philosophy at Oberlin since 1965. This essay is 
the script for talks he has given locally and ‘to 
alumni groups in Florida. | 
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Shifting Gears, continued from pg. 23 
addition to David, he has a 33-year-old 
daughter, Lynn, from a first marriage, and 
two stepchildren, ‘Tanya and Rob. Then 
there’s his volunteer work: advocating legisla- 
tion to make wearing bike helmets mandato- 
ry in Washington state and promoting bike 
safety education programs; and sitting on 
two groups organized to help preserve the 
Methow Valley, east of Washington’s Cascade 
Range, where he and Rynd are putting the 
finishing touches on a new home. 
Remarkably, he still manages to travel— 
he and Rynd co-led bike trips to China for 
many years—and read. Most recently on the 
bedside table was The Organic Machine, a 
social and natural history of the Columbia 
River by Richard White. Through it all, 
Shelton, the natural-born storyteller, admits 
the writing bug keeps biting, and he would 


love to find the time to pen a novel. 

“The dream book for me would be one 
that involved a central character who had 
suffered a disabling injury and who finds 
himself with physically able partners on an 
adventure where they are faced with some 
adversity,” he said. “This fellow, who had 
been considered a weak link in the group, 
turns out to have the character, the forti- 
tude, the smarts to save everybody. In the 
process I would paint a picture of a beautiful 
wilderness area and the amazing characters 
you would run into along the way.” Cool, 
Mac. But does your super hero get to wear 


black Spandex tights? 


Cuuck Luce writes about skiing, 
climbing, and cycling from Seattle. His work has 
appeared in Powder, Snow Country, Bike, 
and other magazines. 
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The Cause of Art is the Cause of People 
Woodcut (above) by Mary Owen Rosenthal, OC ’50, inspired by the 
AMAM’s collection. 10 1/4” x 32 1/2” 


Holiday Gift Preview and Ornament Show ’98 
November 22 to December 31. Jewelry, wooden-toys, home and 
personal accessories, holiday ornaments 


February Sale — From February | to February 28, 1999, 20% off all items! 


UNCOMMON OBJECTS 


The New Union Center for the Arts 


39 South Main Street Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
(440) 775-2086 


Visit us on the Web: www.uncommonobjects.com 
Museum: www.oberlin.edu/~allenart 
Visa and Mastercard, American Express and Discover accepted 


An AMAM and FAVA Partnership 


CALC ASS 


Friends of the 


Oberlin College Library 


The Reading Girl, marble sculpture by 
John Adams Jackson, gift to the library, 
1886. Now displayed prominently on 
Mudd Center’s main level. (The sneaker is 
a modern addition.) 


Friends of the 
Oberlin College 
Library receive spe- 
cial benefits of mem- 
bership. 


Shouldn't YOU join 
TODAY? 


Please join us in emphasizing the 
fundamental importance of the 
library for education at Oberlin. 


Who are the Friends? 


A Friend is anyone who joins us in supporting the role of the library 
in collecting and preserving books, sound recordings, musical scores, 
electronic media, and archival materials in the interest of teaching, 
scholarship, and personal study. The organization is governed by an 
independent council and its bylaws provide for at least one member- 
ship meeting each year. There are currently over 850 members of the 
Friends organization, of whom almost 200 are enrolled Oberlin stu- 
dents. 


What are the benefits of membership? 


~ Friends receive the newsletter Library Perspectives, occasional 
publications (such as the lectures delivered by distinguished guests 
at the Friends annual reception and dinner), as well as 
announcements and invitations to exhibitions, lectures, and other 
events sponsored by the Friends throughout the year. 


Friends are entitled to library borrowing privileges. 


Most importantly, Friends have the satisfaction of knowing that 
they are helping to maintain and strengthen Oberlin’s outstanding 
library system, which includes the Main Library, the Art Library, 
the Conservatory Library, and the Science Library. 


What does it take to become a friend? 


There are various categories of membership: Student ($1); Recent 
Graduate ($5); Friend ($30); Couple ($40); Associate ($50); Sponsor 
($100); Patron ($500); Benefactor ($1000). Checks should be made 
payable to Oberlin College and mailed to the Friends at the address 
below. Donating book collections or other materials to the library is 
another way to become a Friend. Members may designate their gift 
to underwrite the acquisition of library materials in certain fields, to 
assist the preservation program, or to support other library-related 
special interests. Membership contributions are tax deductible. 


For more information, write, call, or fax: 
Friends of the Oberlin College Library, Mudd Center, 


148 W. College St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1532. 
Phone: (440) 775-8285, Ext. 234. Fax: (440) 775-8739. 


One More Thing 
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CONSERVATORY Poot SprINGS BAck To LIFE 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ARIEL CARR 


Dry the pool, dry the concrete, brown edged, 
And the pool was filled with water out of sunlight, 


And the lotos rose, 
quietly, 


quietly, 


—From Four Quartets, By I.S. EL1iot 


By Betty Gabrielli 


Iba recent years, passing into the 
student lounge of the Conservatory 

by the dry pool has been a real downef. 
But no more. The reflecting pool in 
the Japanese ornamental garden— 
designed in 1964 by Minoru 
Yamasaki—again graces the Oberlin 
campus. 

Restoration of the gardens is 
making headway under the direction of 
renowned Japanese landscape architect 
David Slawson. A widely acclaimed 
author, Slawson was apprenticed to 
Kyoto’s master gardener Kinsaku 
Nakane and was the designer of the 
Japanese enclave at the Cleveland 
Botanical Garden. 

Upon completion, the pond will 
host a number of fish, while on the 
banks yew trees will grow amidst 
reclining boulders. 


With new overflow piping and cir- 
culation equipment, a new liner and 
drain, the pond should remain filled 
indefinitely. The original drain failed 
circa 1986 and caused the long drought 
by leaking water into the TIMARA 
studios. Subsequent attempts to fill the 
pool proved futile. 

Striving for balance, the goal of 
the restoration team is “to recapture 
the understated serenity of the original 
design laid down by Yamasaki and 
make it sustainable, as well as main- 
tainable.” 
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